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THE HILL-TOP. 


T felt the cool oreat.h of the North; 

Between me and the sun, 

O’er decSp, still lake and ridgy earth, 

J saw the cloud-shades run. 

Before me, stretched for glistening miles, 
Lay mountain-girdled 11 Squam; ” 

Like green-winged birds, an hundred isle 

And, glimmering through the noon-haze w 


Their rugged peaks in 


There towered Chocorua’s peak—and west., 
Moosehillock’s chain was seen, 

With many a slide-scarred, nameless crest 
And shaggy gorge between*, 

Beyond them, like a sun-rimmed cloud, 
The great Notoh mountains shone, 
Watched over by the solemn-hrowed 

“ About this time last year 
1 drove a party to the Lake, 

And stopped at evening here. 

’Twas duskish down below, but; 

These hills stood in the sun, 

Till, dipped behind yon i urple i 
He left them, one by one. 




“ A lady, w 


m Thori 


Unrolling in the breeze 


: wife and cripple boy 


The blue lake fled away; 

For mountain scope, a parlor’s bounds— 
A lighted hearth for day! 

And lonely years and weary miles 
Did at that name depart; 

Kind voices cheered, sweet human smiles 
Shone warm into my heart. 

We journeyed on; but earth and sky 
Had power to charm no more; 

Still dreamed my inward-turning eye 
The dream of memory o’er. 

Oh! human kindness, human love, 


J. G. W. 

ADDRESS OF HUGH N. SMITH, OF NEW MEXICO, 

PEOPLE OF THAT TERRITORY. 

To the People of Nero Mexico : 

As your delegate to the Congress of the United 
States, I regret to inform you that my mission has 
failed; your rights as citizens, under the Govern¬ 
ment of the Union. assured to you by the treaty 
of oession, have thus far been denied. Asa people, 
constituting a large community, once a department 
in the federative Republic of Mexioo, you certain¬ 
ly are entitled to the right of modified representa¬ 
tion, which has heretofore been accorded to the 
people in all other Territories of the United 
States, in which such an organization existed as 
could be recognised as a government. This right 
has always been conceded upon the principle that 
the inchoate Governments, charged with the in¬ 
terests of a people who are, at some time, to oome 
as a Stote into the Union, should have a represent¬ 
ative on the floor of one branoh of Congress, to 
make known the condition, to advocate the inter¬ 
ests, and defend the rights of a community whioh, 
in its infancy, is to receive from the National 
Legislature those fundamental and radical im¬ 
pressions which shape its future destiny. If the 
great American principle of the right of represent¬ 
ation has been extended to all the Territorial 
Governments of the United States, (even to those 
having the care of a few scattered people, as in 
the case of Florida, or where, as in the ease of 
Minnesota, there was no legalized Government at 
all.) it ought surely now to be extended to you, 
my constituents, a people who come with a novel 
Government into the Union, whioh is to undergo 
groat changes; who have a multitude of vast" 
terests to be arbitrated in Congress, which 01 
decided are decided forever ; and who, above all, 
have a right to be heard, at this moment, in the 
halls of the supreme civil authority, because you 
and your civil Government are now at the mercy 
of a military dictatorship, when your State is 
threatened with dismemberment, and, what is yet 
more fatal, the introduction of slavery into 
bosom. But the very ground upon whioh you 
justly entitled to representation is the reason for 
its denial- It is this double desigu against what¬ 
ever is most dear to yon as a people, (against your 
right to the limits of a domain which you inherited, 
whilst Texas, that would Bever it, was an unex¬ 
plored wilderness, and against your right to ex¬ 
clude slavery from it, which was sealed by a con¬ 
stitutional sanction coming with you into this 
Union,) which has excluded your delegate from 
seat- whence he might repel the invasion. 

The most formidable part of this combination 
against you is that whioh originates in the slavo 
interest. It not only rallies against you the whole 
slaveholding South, but all the influence of selfish, 
venal, and ambitious men in the North, looking to 
specula tions in discredited bonds and land jobbing, 
or to the political honors which the combined vote 
of the South may promise. The cement of this 
strength in the South is not so much the interest 
in slave property, but the political power depend¬ 
ent on it. The great straggle is to secure for the 
decaying popular force of that section an equal 
weight in the Senate of the United States with 
the rapidly progressive population and multiply¬ 
ing free States of the Union. To this aim, the 
rights and interests and all the hopes of a rapidly 
growing and rich prosperity, whioh beckoned 
New Mexioo into the Union, are to be sacrificed. 
The doctrine of the slaveholding States, in regard 
to their domestic institutions, is non-intervention; 
but with regard to yours, it is instant, intervention , 
to set at nought the prohibition of slavery which 
you brought with you into the Union, as one of 
your fundamental laws, and a fixed munioipal 
policy—a policy which, now that you are under 
the shield of the great North American Republic, 
would invite into your country the intellect, in¬ 
dustry, skill, enterprise, and capital, not only of 
the free States of the North, but a portion of that 
emigration from Europe whioh is now filling up 
the agricultural regions of the Mississippi, and 
the golden mountains, valleys, and commercial 
ports of California, with a teeming population. 
Making the link between these two great coun¬ 


tries, you could not fail to partake of their pros¬ 
perity, if yon coaid escape that blight which has 
doomed the fairest portion of our continent to a 
premature decline. Virginia, the first and great¬ 
est of the States of the Union, riohest in her great 
men, her soil, her minerals, her bays, her rivers, 
and her delightful climate, has sunk into a third- 
rate State, under the decay whioh affects the root 
of all growth in nations as in individuals—the 
decay of enlightened labor. Suoh has been the 
fate of Virginia, and yet her fate has been better 
than that of any of her Southern sisters. The 
vigor whioh the free municipal institutions of 
England infused into the race that gave the first 
impulse to the Southern Commonwealths, has been 
gradually running out under an adverse system. 
The labor of negroes, in exempting the master 
from labor, has made every free man look to such 
exemption, not only as a relief from painful effort, 
but as a privilege and an honorable distinction. 
Hence, slave labor has destroyed the industry of 
the free race, and the prosperity of the State is 
made dependent upon t he forced exertion of those 
who have no interest in it; while those who have 
are enervated, and subjected to all the demorali¬ 
zation which must flow from a system which makes 
easy indolence a mark of superiority. The free¬ 
men who, in suoh a State, are compelled by poverty 
to labor, must become yoke-fellows with the de¬ 
graded A frican race, which makes up the mass of 
cultivators. Those of the free white men who 
submit to this soon sink to the level of the black 
lahorers with whom they associate ; while every 
one whose innate energy and intellect teaches 
him to spurn it, leaves the State, and adds to the 
multitude who fly from it, to exalt the prosperity 
and grandeur which beams on the free States of 
the Union, making them the miracle and glory of 
this age of progress. 

I point your attention to the fatal tendency of 
the system whioh the South seeks to impose upon 
you, to stay its own downward course, with feel¬ 
ings of deep chagrin. I am myself a native of the 
section whoBe fate I deplore, and if my duty to 
you did not require, I would be the last to advert 
to the malady whioh preys upon its life. As your 
representative at the seat of political power, I am 
bound to reveal to you the machinations of which 
you are the object, and to open to your view the 
consequences whioh would attend its sucoess. 
The schemes of those who would bind you to the 
destiny of the slave States, render it necessary 
that your Representative should be excluded from 
the Halls of Congress; that your civil Govern¬ 
ment, and the laws you brought with you, should 
be denied recognition; that you should be left in 
a condition too helpless to defend your own rights, 
while the plans were maturing for their sacrifice. 
You need not ask, then, why have onr own peti¬ 
tions, respectfully presented, been rejected ? Why 
our rights, which are certainly indisputable, been 
so long withheld ? Why we have been compelled 
to live under a military domination so repugnant 
to freedom, and so opposed to the acknowledged 
Bpirit and foundation of this Government ? Why 
our condition, instead of being improved by the 
transfer of allegianoe as was promised to us, has 
been continually getting worse? Why this Gov¬ 
ernment has so long negleoted giving you that 
protection against Indian depredations which was 
so often promised, both before and since the treaty 
of oession ? Why the connection with this Gov¬ 
ernment, whioh you have been encouraged to look 
forward to as the beginning of your prosperity 
and improvement, has had its opening with three 
years of depredation, miserable misrule, and mili¬ 
tary despotism? You areleft prostrate,that Texasmay 
dismember and divide New Mexico, and subject her to 
Southern influence ; that negro slavery may be intro¬ 
duced into the remnant of territory that may not he 
appropriated to Texas; and, finally, that the region 
thus secured to Southern policy may become the stock 
on which to graft new conquests from Mexico. To 
this whole policy I know you entertain the strong¬ 
est repugnance. The deep stake which you have 
in the issue of this scheme demands from you a 
thorough examination and speedy action. It is 
beyond a question, that you cannot expect that 
assistance and support from this Government 
whioh you certainly had a right to look for. That 
you have been deserted and transferred to the 
power of Texas, so far as the administration of 
the War Department—to which you are commit¬ 
ted by the Executive of the United States—can 
effect it, you have the evidence in the conduct of 
your military government. While the Adminis¬ 
tration say here, that yon have a Government 
under which you can well afford to live, and under 
which you ore amply protected, the Secretary at 
War is giving instructions to that Government 
itself to desert you, when you have most need of 
an organizer! resistance—thus making it manifest 
that the Administration here, (and especially the 
Secretary of War, a Southern man.) connives at 
the Texan scheme to dismember your Territory, 
and the Southern scheme of opening it to slavery. 
The Administration claims to be netural in this 
oontroversey between tbe authorities of Texas and 
the people of Now Mexico, but when it is under¬ 
stood that the people of New Mexico have no 
other civil Government than that which is admin¬ 
istered by the military commanders sent there by 
the War Department, and those holding commis¬ 
sions under and daring the pleasure of these mil¬ 
itary commanders, and when we see that they 
have been instructed not to resist the authorities 
of Texas in their attempt to assume jurisdiction 
over the people of New Mexico, is it not manifest 
that this “ neutrality ''' 1 is a virtual surrender of the ac¬ 
tual government of New Mexico into the hands of Texas ? 
Does it not demonstrate the connivance of the 
slaveholding Secretary of War in the schemes of 
Texas and the South ? 

It is useless for me to remind you that, you have 
no other than a military Government to adminis¬ 
ter the civil laws with which you came into the 
Union, (and under which you and your ancestors 
have lived for two centuries.) What other Execu¬ 
tive have you, but the commander of tbe troops 
in New Mexico ? Does he not absolutely control 
all the oivil establishments of your country ? Is 
there a civil officer but holds his office by com¬ 
mission from the military officer during his will 
and pleasure? Has be not, indeed, assumed to 
order the courts whom to bring to trial, and in 
every way prescribe their jurisdiction? And 
when the Secretary of War commands him not to 
Interfere, or prevent the officers from Texas to 
exercise their commissions in your Territory, can 
that be called a neutrality? Is it not a virtual 
abandonment of the Government? If you had a 
separate oivil Government, entirely disconnected 
with the military commanders of the oountry, 
then their non-action might be deemed a netural- 
ity. B ut now, by this non-action, they oompel you 
to resist the military Government whioh the Uni¬ 
ted States have set up over you, and then organ¬ 
ize a Government and prepare a resistance to the 
encroachments of Texas. Being thus deserted by 
this Government to the extent to whioh this Gov¬ 
ernment can desert you, (for I have appealed in vain 
to the Secretary of War and the President, t« 
prevent this collision until the question oan be 
adjudicated and settled by some oompetent 
authority,) it only remains for you to decide 
whether you will tamely submit to this assump¬ 
tion of power. Texas, knowing the illegality and 
injustice of her claim, refuges to submit wbat is a 
question of law to an impartial Judiciary, and the 
question of her right has assumed an entirely sec¬ 
tional and geographical phasis. It is sustained 
by the assertion, the sympathy, and assistance of 
the entire South, the motives and objeot of which 
are too plain to be disguised; it is avowedly to be 
a forcible extension of their peculiar institution 
over a country whence it is now excluded, and 
where it is repugnant alike to the feelings and in¬ 
terests of its inhabitants. Under the cover of 
this Texas claim the approaches are made, de¬ 
signed to give a lodgment to slavery in N( 
Mexico, whioh shall convert it into a new slave 
State on its introduction into the Union. Out of 
the dismembered remnant given as a portion to 
Texas, she will be enabled to eke out another, to 
come in as one of its four new Blave States count¬ 
ed on, to counterpoise the free institutions of the 
North. If this should not be sufficient, Mexico 
proper will then be at hand to undergo a new 
partition, or a total submersion in a new Southern 
slave Confederacy. 

The first step in this process is to supplant the 
fundamental municipal institutions brought by 
New Mexico with her into the Union, by a terri¬ 
torial Government, whioh, by omitting the inhi¬ 
bition against slavery in the Congressional act, 
failing to reserve that contained in the Mexican 
code, and preventing the people of the Territory 
from legislating upon the subject of slavery, and 
from reenacting the prohibitory clause, will un¬ 
questionably abolish all protection against that 
institution ; and, indeed, more effectual legislation 
for the extension of slavery into New Mexico 
could not be enacted. Under it, the whole body of 
Southern influence, inspired by political ambition, 
and looking to preponderance in the aristocratic 
branch of the Federal Government, through an 
equality of representation without an equality of 
numbers ; in part, too, actuated by panic touching 
the institution at home—in part by hopes of 
greater pecuniary gains to be derived from it, in 
a oountry of mines—now that mining is a mania— 


would combine to pour an immense colony of 
slaves into New Mexico; tbe consequence of this 
would be to level tbe whole population of New 
Mexico with the new caste brought into compe¬ 
tition ; and you, my Mexican fellow-citizens, who 
till your own soil with your own hands, would 
be compelled to fly your country, or be degraded 
from your equality of freemen, forfeiting all your 
hopes of rising to the new elevation promised by 
your alliance with the great North American Re¬ 
public, and living only to "witness the ruin of all 
that, renders life desirable. 

[Mr. Smith examines at length the miserable 
claim of Texas, and then proceeds:] 

Let ub see what our Government has done 
since that, by solemn acts of its different Depart¬ 
ments, to fix and recognise the jurisdiction and 
Government of New Mexico. 

After the annexation of Texas, you very well 
know that a consul and vice consul were appointed 
and maintained by our Government at Santa Fe, 
until the breaking out of the war and the invasion 
of that oountry by General Kearny; that the citi¬ 
zens of the United States were required to pay 
duties and tribute tcPthe Mexican Government; 
that that Government alone controlled the custom¬ 
houses, the revenue, and entire management of 
the country, until the arrival of General Kearny 
at the very entrance of your capital; that the 
President of theUnited States expressly said that 
Santa Fe was the capital of New Mexico, and 
New Mexioo a Mexican province, which Texas 
had never conquered or reduced to possession, or 
brought under her laws; and if the United 
States forces were ordered to invade it and seize 
it as part or portion of Texas, this fact was most 
scrupulously concealed from you; no proposition 
was then made to divide or dismember the terri¬ 
tory, bnt every promise of protection and induce¬ 
ments to reconciliation were offered yon, and you 
were promised that your whole territory should 
be embraced within a liberal territorial govern- 

But a solemn act of Congress, which required, 
of course, the confirmation of other departments 
of the Government, had fixed and decided your 
locality and your nationality. After the annexa¬ 
tion of Texas, and when she constituted a State 
of the American Uuion, so far as the act of our 
Government was concerned, an act was passed, 3d 
of March, 1845, entitled “ An act allowing draw¬ 
back on foreign merchandise exported in the 
original packages to Chihuahua and Santa Fe, in 
Mexioo, and to the British North American 
provinces adjoining the United States.” And the 
act required that, upon the arrival of such goods 
at Santa Fe or Chihuahua, they should be sub¬ 
mitted to the inspection of the consul of the Uni¬ 
ted States. And could any act in more express 
and positive terms declare you then to belong to 
Mexico ? You were as positively fixed to be 
Mexican, as that the British North American 
provinces belonged to Great Britain. Could any¬ 
thing be more expressive and conclusive than this 
fact, that after annexing all which properly was 
included in and rightfully belonged to Texas, our 
Government, by as solemn an act as this, should 
proceed immediately to fix and declare you, who 
had been claimed by Texas, to be still Mexican 
citizens and subjects, and that you did not right¬ 
fully belong to Texas, but were, as they continued 
afterwards to recognise you, a constituent part 
of the Mexican Republic? And again, Mr. Sec¬ 
retary Walker, who, as Senator Walker, had de¬ 
clared, in discussing the treaty of annexation, 
that “the boundaries of a nation depend upon 
something more than its own claims in his an¬ 
nual Treasury report to Congress afterwards, in 
December, 1845, says—“ The act of 3d of March 
last, allowing a drawback on foreign imports ex¬ 
ported from certain of our ports to Canada, and 
also to Santa Fe and Chihuahua, in Mexico, has 
gone to some extent into effect under regulations 
prescribed by this Department, and is beginning 
to produce the most happy results.” This decla¬ 
ration by him who had taken so prominent part 
in the annexation of Texas, now after its entire 
consummation, speaking of Santa Fe, adds his 
evidence to its being a Mexican town within the 
Republic of Mexico, and without any reference 
or intimation to the claim which Texas had set 
up to it. . 

Thus spoke and acted the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment after the annexation of Texas; let ns ex¬ 
amine what the Executive said. Notwithstand¬ 
ing President Polk commanded his forces to in¬ 
vade and take possession of New Mexioo as a 
province of the Mexican Republic, and after¬ 
wards declared that it had been occupied and 
taken possession of as such, and that “ Texas had 
never conquered or reduced to actual possession, 
and brought under her laws, that part of New 
Mexico lying on the east bank of the Rio Grande 
still he says that nothing whioh he had done 
could “injuriously affect the right which the 
President believes to be justly asserted by Texas 
to the whole territory on this side of the Rio 
Grande, whenever the Mexican claim to it shall have 
been extinguished by treaty .” This is most strange 
language in the face of the annexation resolu¬ 
tions. If it was properly included within and 
rightfully belonged to Texas, it had already been 
annexed, and there was no Mexican olaim to it 
which it oonld be necessary to extinguish by 
treaty. If it was ours by annexation, and then 
we bad the pedispossessio, the actual occupancy by 
our troops, oars by rightful title and actual pos¬ 
session, what had Mexico left to her whioh she 
could part with by treaty? But this declaration 
is not perhaps more strange than that of the 
President, when he says that « Texas had asserted 
a right to that part of New Mexioo east of the 
Rio Grande, ' :>: * * * which is 

believed to be well founded; but this right had 
never been reduced to her actual possession and 
occupancy.” As a revolted province it could 
only olaim what it had conquered and occupied; 
still he admits it to be a just claim, though want¬ 
ing in the essential requisites to found a title— 
conquest and ocoupaney. 

But let us again quote Mr. Buchanan, as Sec¬ 
retary of State under Mr. Polk, whom we here¬ 
tofore quoted as saying in the Senate that the 
claim of Texas, north of El Paso, was “ one upon 
which we should not insist.” In his instructions 
to Mr. Slidell, after saying that there was “ no 
serious doubt” about her title to El Paso, and in-' 
struoting him to buy all of New Mexioo, for 
whioh he might assume the payment of all just 
claims of our citizens against Mexico, and in ad¬ 
dition pay five millions of dollars, he continues— 
“should the Mexican authorities prove unwilling 
to extend our boundary beyond tbe Del Norte, 
you are in that case instructed to offer to assume 
the payment of all just claims of citizens of the 
United States against Mexico, should she agree 
that the line shall be established along the bound¬ 
ary defined by the act of Congress of Texas, 
approved* December 19, 1836, to wit, beginning 
at the mouth of the Rio Grande, thence up the 
principal stream of said river to its source, thence 
due north to the forty-second degree of north 
latitude.” And in his same correspondence with 
Mr. Slidell, he computes the claims of American 
citizens at more than five millions of dollars, thus 
offering this sum for a oountry which he admits 
was not ours, we ought not to olaim, and which 
had not been embraced within the limits of an¬ 
cient Louisiana. And can any man of sense say 
that this distinguished diplomatist and statesman 
would have gone thus far, if we had already a 
title which we ought to rely on, if it was already 
properly included within, and rightfully belonged 
to, one of the States of our Union ? 

Now, let ns examine the articles of annexation 
and the conduct of Texas herself. When she 
adopted her Constitution under whioh she was 
admitted into the Union, she included in it a pro¬ 
vision that “ all laws or parts of laws now in 
force in the Republic of Texas, whioh are not re¬ 
pugnant to the Constitution of the United States 
or the joint resolution for annexing Texas to the 
United States, should be continued in forceand 
I contend that the act of the Republic of Texas 
defining her boundary, by whioh she conflicted 
with Mexico, is repugnant to the very first of the 
conditions contained in the annexation resolu¬ 
tions, viz: “that said State to he formed subject 
to the adjustment by this Government of all 
questions of boundary that may arise with other 
Governments.” The act which fixed the bound¬ 
ary absolutely and unconditionally was certainly 
inconsistent with, and repugnant to, that which 
loft it in the power of the United States to ad¬ 
just and settle; and that it was so construed is 
evident from the fact that our Government never 
regarded it, but proceeded at once to try and set¬ 
tle and adjust it with Mexico, continuing to rec¬ 
ognise the authority of the Mexican Government 
in New Mexico, and requiring its citizens tc 
conform to her laws. But Texas herself must 
have so regarded it, or else, being a popular rep¬ 
resentative republican Government, she would 
certainly have extended an invitation to the citi¬ 
zens of the oountry adjacent to Santa Fe, to par¬ 
ticipate with her in framing her Constitution and 
fundamental law, under which they were all to 
come so brotherly into the Union, and form fel¬ 
low-citizens of one State; if she properly extend¬ 
ed there, she had at least fifty thousand citizens 
whom she was disfranchising, and this disfran¬ 


chisement at least we did not expect until she 
had been fixed in her control by other and higher 

Why, you will ask, then, does a pretence ... 
control you, so baseless in itself and so insolently 
put forward, receive any encouragement or support 
from a Government which yon have been taught 
to believe denies nothing to the weak ? Why has 
Texas been permitted to retard your advance ; to 
delay that encouragement and protection you have 
been induced to believe this Government extends 
to all its citizens, and has so often promised to 
you ? Why has a military government been re¬ 
tained over you by the President and Secretary 
of War, whioh they secretly instruct to surren¬ 
der upon the first show of Southern authority? 
It is by thus leaving you deserted and defence¬ 
less, a hope is entertained that you can be driven 
to receive a government and control which you 
abhor, and with it an institution which the whole 
power of the Government is exerted to extend. 

But it becomes you to look well to all the eo 
sequences and results of a decision that you a... 
properly within Texas. You have every reason 
to believe that she entertains no kindly feelings 
towards you. That disposition to a relentless per¬ 
secution and proscription of all Mexicans within 
her claimed limits, who would not participate 
with her in her revolution, is only lulled until 
she can, by the aid and aesisance of the Gov¬ 
ernment, firmly establish her authority over you. 
As a Republic, did she not pass acts disfranchis¬ 
ing all within her territory who did not take part 
with her, or left the country to avoid the strug¬ 
gle, and also confiscating their property ? Are 
not those aots retained in force by her present 
Constitution, continuing all the aots of her Re¬ 
public not in derogation of the Constitution of 
the United States and the act of annexation? 
When she attempted to extend her jurisdiction 
over you, and sent a judge from Texas, did he 
bring with him the power to extend any of the 
benefits of Texan citizenship? Was not the so- 
called county of Santa Fe especially exempted 
from the benefits of her land Bystem, by which, 
if you were citizens, you were entitled to full 
benefits of head rights, entries, and surveys, and 
by which you could have saved to yourselves your 
own homesteads and farms? Look even to what 
they are doing here, when the proposition is be¬ 
fore Congress to buy the absurd and groundless 
title of Texas to your territory; that representa¬ 
tive who represents you, as it is asserted here in 
Congress, proposes as an amendment, that if the 
34th parallel of latitude is made the northern 
limit of Texas, and consequently the southern 
limit of New Mexico, Congress, as a condition of 
the purchase, shall stipulate to drive the Ca- 
manches north of that parallel, that the whole 
strength of this tribe shall yet be crowded upon 
you. 

You are already surrounded by, and accessible 
), forty thousand hostile Indians—at least fifteen 
thousand warriors. You are less protected, and 
property and life are less secure now, than when 
New Mexioo was a part of the Mexican terri¬ 
tory, even under the most distressed and helpless 
condition of that unfortunate revolutionary 
Government. In no part of your territory, 
except immediately within the largest and 
most populous towns, are the people and their 
property safe. In the very sight of your Capitol, 
large flocks of sheep and cattle have been repeat¬ 
edly driven off, and the inhabitants, women and 
children, killed or carried into captivity from 
which death itself would be a desirable relief. 
All attempts to extend the settlements upon the 
most valuable part of the country, or to explore 
and develop its resources, lave been rendered fu¬ 
tile and vain, and yonr population has been con¬ 
tracted by the entire destruction of the most ex¬ 
posed frontier settlements. No road is safe by 
whioh you have access to or egress from your Ter¬ 
ritory, all intercourse is being out off with the 
civilized world. 

The wealth of your territory is being dimin¬ 
ished. The immense flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle which have supplied so largely the 
Mexican oountry with meat, are now no longer 
carried to a foreign market; and your territory, 
whioh could supply all Mexioo, now scarcely 
raises enough for home consumption. Theamount 
and value of property lost' and taken from the 
country by Indian depredations during the three 
years subsequent to its occupation by the troops 
of the United States, largely exceeds the amount 
taken the three years previous to their occupa¬ 
tion of the country. This, no one conversant 
with the history of your country oan deny, and 
it is a frightful commentary upon the promises of 
protection which have so often been made to you. 
This Government is responsible, too, for that 
condition of Indian hostilities in your country: 
for many years previous to the ooeupation of the 
territory, many of the most warlike tribes had 
been at peace with the inhabitants of New Mex¬ 
ioo, and there was scarcely ever a time when they 
were all in open hostility. But the various com¬ 
manders of that department having assumed to 
regulate these Indians, oompel them to acknowl¬ 
edge submission to our Government, regulate 
their relations of peace and war with the differ¬ 
ent. tribes, confine them to distinct and marked 
portions of the country, demand of them a sur¬ 
render of Mexican captives, and establish an en¬ 
tire mastery over them who had never acknowl¬ 
edged or submitted to any control from the Span¬ 
ish or Mexican Governments, and all this, with 
a force totally inadequate to its execution, was, 
of course, but to raise up a war which would 
bring into action the full strength of every tribe. 
Take, for example, a solitary instance: the band 
of Northern Apaches which do not number more 
than one hundred and seventy-five warriors, and 
infest but a part of the north and northeast por¬ 
tion of your territory; yet it may be confidently 
asserted, that this single band, since your terri¬ 
tory was in possession of the United States forces, 
have murdered at least as many Americans as 
they have warriors in their entire nation, be¬ 
sides the number of Mexicans they have killed 
or carried into captivity; and their entire sub¬ 
sistence daring this time has been by plundering 
onr frontier exposed settlements. The Southern 
Apaohes, much more numerous, and as ferocious 
and warlike, have in the same manner infested 
the southern extremity of youp country. The 
entire western border is equally exposed to tbe 
Navajoes, who have, with perfect impunity, *»*- 

ried their depredations to the heart of the cc_ 

try, and in sight of the flag-staff of your Capitol. 
The eastern part is not better protected. This 
is truly a lamentable picture, and calls loudly, 
but in vain, for tbe sympathy and assistance of 
our Government. The fact that the Indians all 
live entirely upon horseback; have no settled 
permanent homes, that all their wealth and prop¬ 
erty consists of bands of horses, herds, and 
flocks ; that their predatory habits require con¬ 
stant moving; that they have almost an unlim¬ 
ited extent of vast prairies through whioh they 
can retreat, is sufficient to show that cavalry 
or mounted troops alone can successfully follow 
and chastise them. All experience in that coun¬ 
try teaches that infantry is of no use in the pur¬ 
suit of suoh a foe. The most experienced mili¬ 
tary men have estimated that it will require ' 
least fifteen hundred well-mounted men to cc_ 
quer and reduce to subjection these Indians. At¬ 
tacking us as they do, by rapid advances and re¬ 
treats, each warrior provided with a number of 
horses and relays, it is impossible to be prepared 
for them at every point where they make an in¬ 
cursion, or to oolleot a force and overtake them 
before they are again secure in their mountain 
retreats and fastnesses. It cannot be said that 
this state of things is unknown here; I have 
added my individual testimony to what your con¬ 
vention has said, by repeated representations to 
the War Department and the President of the 
United States. All the military officers have re¬ 
ported the oountry in a deplorable condition; it 
is all corroborated by every traveller or trader 
who is fortunate enough to get safely ou 
the country. The strength, localities, and _... 
its of those Indians have been oommunieated to 
Congress, and even the Mexican minister 
found it necessary to call the attention of 
Government to the execution of that article of 
the treaty by whioh we have promised to protect 
the Mexican settlements from Indians incorpo¬ 
rated inmur limits. Yonr Indian agent continues 
to add his aocounts of the unfortunate condition 
of the country, and beg for increased protection. 
These depredations have gone to suoh an extent 
without any retribution being dealt upon the 
warlike and savage plunderers, that It encour¬ 
ages all tribes (and even those at a greater dis¬ 
tance from you, who have long been disposed to 
peace) to undertake tbe same hostilities and 
participate in what they deem objects of gen¬ 
eral spoliation. And yet, in view of all these 
facts, whioh the correspondence acoompanying 
the President’s Message, shows him to be in pos¬ 
session of, the President says, in that Message, 
that the people of New Mexioo are amply pro¬ 
tected 1 Instead of offering you the protection 
yon have a right to expect from the perils which 
surround and threaten to overwhelm you, the 
Secretary of War, as I have shown, connives 
at the introduction of another element of dan¬ 


ger in your midst, by lending himself to (he 
Southorn scheme to introduce negroes into your 
territory. 

Under the present aspect at Washington, I 
feel it my duty to say to you, that little expecta¬ 
tion oan be entertained of an impartial consider¬ 
ation or a just disposition of your cause. Your 
opponents are all in power or seeking power. 
Those who have your fate in their hands have 
either great interest at stake dependent on your 
ruin, or high and ambitious hopes that look to 
consummation through your sacrifice. The great 
body of the people of tbe United States love 
justice, and all their sympathies are with you. 
My advice, then, is, to appeal to them' to avert 
the mischiefs plotted by intriguing politicians 
and sordid speculators, and eob the present re- 
tr irpoN yourselves ; assert your rights by the 
establishment of a State Government interdict¬ 
ing slavery; gird yourselves up to resist it 
troduction into your territory as a whole, or 
any part by means of dismemberment; and the 
time will oome, when the masses of the Union 
will rally around your cause, and enable you tc 
defy and defeat all the machinations of your ene 
mies. Hush N. Smith. 

Washington, April 14,1850.. 
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Louis Stuart-Gordon had hurried to Alexari- 
’ia as fast as his horse could take him thither; 
had reached the city in season, and had been so 
fortunate as to re-purchase, at a small advance, 
wo old people. Giving them a pass and 
money to bear their expenses, he had left them to 
follow him, and set out for home. Blithely Louis 
started on his return. He wsb far too young not 
to feel a keen delight in making others happy. 
~ ! was very happy just now. The sunshine was 
bright; the air so fresh; the landscape so 
beautiful; the song of the birds so thrillingly 
rapturous; the voice of the waterfalls so glad. 

wn physical organization so harmoniously 
attuned to all this beauty and joy, that it was no 
wonder the heart of Louis beat in response 
all this glory of nature. Then all the past was 
delightful to recall; the future so blissful to 
anticipate. Had he not just made a whole family 
happy ? Was he not about to be supremely happy 
himself, in meeting Louise? Was he not in the 
very morning of life—-just eighteen—with a beau¬ 
tiful and beloved wife two years younger; with 
Eden home; with congenial friends; with 
immense wealth; with a heart and mind capable 
of enjoying his position in the highest degree; 
with every blessing himself—with great facilities 
of blessing others? Never had Louis so keenly 
appreciated the blessedness of his life, as very 
in the evening of his return, when approach¬ 
ing the river, the white walls of Mont Crystal, 
between the divided forest that crowned the 
hill, loomed up in his sight, just discernible in 
the bright starlight. He would go there first, 
and defer his visit to the Crags and his return to 
the Isle until the next day. He spurred his horse 
a gallop, and rode rapidly up to the outer 
gate; and, flinging himself from the saddle, he 
attempted to open it. It was locked on the inside. 

is a heavy oak gate, painted green, and 
fastened with a strong chain and padlock. He 
rapped loudly with the loaded end of his riding- 
whip. The noise of his rap dying away in echo, 
left silence. He listened. Nothing was heard 
but the chirping of those little insects that wake 
at night, and the slight rustle of the leaves, and 
the low murmur of the waters. He waited. No 
replied. A vague fear passed over his mind. 
Was Susan ill? He looked up the long locust 
avenue at the house, some hundred yards back. 
It. was closed up—but then it was always so after 
dark. He rapped again, loudly and long; watched, 
listened. Again the sound died away in silence, 
leaving nothing but the low rural night sounds 
audible. He rapped a third time, as loudly as 
possible, and shouted, “ Tbe house, the house, 
there! ” Again he watched, listened, watched. 
This time he perceived a figure approaching down 
the shaded avenue. It was Kate Jumper, who 
stood now at the gate. 

Ha, Kate, how do you do? How is Mrs. 
Louis and your mistress? You kept me waiting 
here a long time, my good Kate. Where is the 
porter? Come, Kate, my good woman, unfasten 
the gate; I am a little impatient; be quick 

The ladies are not at home, sir,” replied the 
mulatto, stolidly. 

*Iot at home! Oh, I am sorry for that! 
Where have they been spending the day! They 
are late on their visit. However, admit me, Kate 
I will await their return.” 

The ladies will not be back to-night, sir.” 

Not to night? How singular! Where have 
they gone ? ” 

I do not know, sir.” 

When are they coming back ? ” 

I do not know, sir.” 

When did they go ? ” 

I do not know, sir,” said the mulatto, still 
guarding the gate. 

You ‘do not know’ when they went—you, 
> were here all the time! Kate, what does 
all this mean?” exclaimed the young man, in 
surprise. 

■ I do not know, sir.” 

You ‘ do not know’ still! Explain yourself, 
woman,” commanded Mr. Stuart-Gordon, looking 
severely at her dogged countenance. 

She paused in silenoe. 

“ Speak! ” 

“What must I say, sir ? ” 

“ Where are your ladies ? ” 

“ I do not know, sir.” 

“ Tut! I am a fool to grow impatient at a sulky 
negro,” thought Louis. 

Then his countenance lighted up, and he ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ Oh, I have it! They are at the Isle of Rays, 
Yes, oertainly, they are at the Isle of Rays. 
Strange I did not think of it at once. Say, Kate, 
are they not at the Isle? ” 

“ I do not know, sir.” 

“ Tchat! ” exclaimed Louis, between impa¬ 
tience and amazement at the woman’s sullenness, 
as he hopped into his saddle, and turned his 
horse’s head towards the Isle. 

“ So best; expecting me to go home first. 
Louise has gone home to receive me—that dear, 
gentle Louise.” And Louis quickened his horse’s 
pace into a gallop, and in half an hour reached 
the Isle, fully expecting to find the drawing-room 
lighted up, and wearing a festive appearance for 
his reception. He galloped rapidly up 
door. There was no unusual brilliancy about 
the front entrance. He threw himself from the 
saddle, gave the bridle to Apollo, who stood to 
take it, and with a hasty question of “ All well at 
home, Apollo?” to which Apollo replied, “Yes, 
he hastened into the house, through the hall, and 
entered the oak parlor. His father and his belle 
mere, as he fondly termed Britannia, wore at sup¬ 
per together; and a third cover was laid for him¬ 
self, as though they had expected him, but finally 
sat down without him. 

Louis started, looked around with surprise- 
then, having hastily shaken hands with his 
father, and kissed the cheek of his step-mother, 
Louis, again looking rapidly around, exclaimed— 


Where is Louise ? I expected to find her 

“ She is at Mont Crystal ! ” said Britannia. 
“No, she is not, madam. I have just come 
from there, and felt sure of finding her here ! ” 
“You have been to Mont Crystal, then 
Louis ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir! I went there just as a matter 
' course, with the expectation of meeting Lou- 

“ W ell ? ” 

“ And Mrs. Armstrong’s attendant met me 
Id me they were not at home, nor could I get 
any satisfaction as to where they were.” 

“Sit down, Louis, and take your tea,” said 
Britannia. Louis took the seat indicated, and re¬ 
ceived a cup of tea from Britannia, still looking 
all around anxiously. 

“ My dear father, it is absurd to feel uneasy 
about this chance absence, but I do feel so, ne 
theless! t suppose it is tbe effect of the r 
disappointment; that there is—oh, surely 
there can be—no real cause for anxiety ! ” 

“ Nonsense! Compose yourself, and drink 
yonr tea, Louis. You cannot see your wife to¬ 
night. ; and that, upon the night of your return, 
is a serious disappointment, I grant,. But you 
are fatigued; you will sleep it through, and ‘ 
morrow is a new day.” 

“ But, father, it was so strange in Louise, to go 
off on the evening I was expected home”—— 

“ My sOnqsho was with her mother, and if that 
lady autocrat chose to take her off on a visit, 
Louise eould not resist her will.” 

“ True; but then there was something strange 
in that woman’s—Kate’s, I mean—conduct *- 
wards me.” 

“ My dear Louis, Kate was always a sulky 
devil; never heed her. Eat, Louis! eat, and af¬ 
terwards sleep. To-morrow hurry to Mont Crys- 
' 1 as early as you please.” 

There, was a self-possession, a freedom from 
anxiety, in the manners of both the General and 
Brighty that calmed the perturbation of Louis; 
so that, though certainly a little pensive from his 
disappointment, he was no longer uneasy. To 
shorten the hours of absence by sleep, Couis 
retired to his room. 

We were right not to tell him any bad news 
to-night, dear Brighty,” said the General; “ it 
would have spoiled his appetite and sleep. As it 
is, his hearty supper and good night’s rest will 
make him stronger to encounter Mrs. Armstrong, 
to-morrow morning. For the present let him 
rest.” 

They were early risers at the Isle of Rays. 
Indeed, upon these glorious mornings in this par¬ 
adise of nature, every hour spent in sleep seemed 
a wanton waste of happiness. The most cheer¬ 
ful place in the world was the breakfast parlor 
at the Me of Rays. You shall judge. It was at 
the angle formed by the front and side of tbe 
bouse. The front windows looked out upon the 
piazza, and commanded a view of the beautiful 
terrace with its graceful locust trees dropping 
soft shadows on tbe grass—the lawn, with its 
shaded walks, its brooks, its waterfalls, and 
groves—upon the arm of the river that passed 
between the Isle and the opposite shore—upon 
the green hills, rising, receding, and losing them¬ 
selves in the dim and distant mountains, with 
their tops in the clouds, at the utmost verge of 
the horizon. Through these front windows also 
shone the morning sun, whose first beams fell 
upon the breakfast table, shining dazzlingly upon 
the snow-white damask cloth, and kindling into 
splendor the tea and coffee service. The back 
windows of this cheerful.room opened upon agar- 
den of roses, now so fresh with morning dew that 
their odor filled the room. And then the birds ! 
throwing all their souls of joy in their rapturous 
morning reveilH! 

Brighty was in this room very early; Brighty 
her cool and graceful morning dress of India 
muslin, moving about blithely, occupied with the 
thousand and one little cares and pleasures of 
housekeeping that not all her staff of servants 
could deliver her from Now stopping to adjust 
upon the table some dish just brought up, now 
arranging, at the back windows, tbe branoh of 
some rose bush peeping through, now at the front 
windows, pausing, in enhanced delight, to receive 
the inflowing of all the divine beauty and melody 
around her. The door opened; Louis Stuart- 
Gordon entered: Brighty oame forward, smiling, 
and holding out her hand. Louis gaily and 
fondly carried it to his lips. 

“ Madam,” said Louis, “ how long will it be 
before we shall have breakfast?” 

“ Ah ! you are in a hurry to reaoh Mont Crys¬ 
tal. You need not be, for if the family remained 
abroad all night it is likely that they will not be 
at home until after breakfast. We only wait for 
the General.” 

“ Madam,” again said Louis, smilingly taking 
her hand, “ do you know that I find some embar¬ 
rassment in addressing you ? To call you Mrs. 
Stuart-Gordon, is quite too formal; to cull you 
1 mother,’ would be absurd, and I dare not call you 
Britannia. Twenty times, ma belle mere, I have 
been on the point of asking you what I shall call 

“ Call her Brighty! call her Brighty, Louis ! ” 
said the General, who suddenly stood among 
them. “ Call her by the pretty contraction of 
Britannia—Brighty—for she is the brightness 
of your father’s house—the brightness of his 
heart and life ; ” and the General drew her to 
his bosom and kissed her fondly. 

“And, Louis, never raise tbe tips of her fingers 
to your lips, when her cheek is glowing so near 
yon. Love Brighty, Louis, as Louise loves her. 
Brighty always carried a heart under that glow¬ 
ing bodioe of hers.” 

“ Come! to breakfast!” smiled Britannia, lead¬ 
ing the way to the table. 

Breakfast passed off in a gay chat. Louis: 
despatched his coffee and muffins, and, excusing 
himself, arose to leave the table. 

“ Off, Louis?” asked the General. 

“Yes, sir!” 

“To Mont Crystal?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Stay, Louis; sit down, my dear son; Brighty 
and myself wish to have a little conversation with 
you before you set out.” 

Louis resumed his seat, and turned bis face 
wards his father with an attitude and expression 
of attention. 

“We would not disturb you with anything un¬ 
pleasant last night, Louis, because it was too late 
to do anything, and because it would only have 
spoiled your supper and your rest—and we con¬ 
sider that every good meal and every good sleep 
is so much real gain in this world of infirmity 
and sullenness. For the same reason, Louis, I 


of Mont Crystal and the Isle. That will be un¬ 
pleasant, certainly. But really perfect happiness 
is not. the lot of any human being, and, as we 
have so many blessings, we must reconcile our¬ 
selves to this unpleasantry, considering, mean¬ 
while, that to be struok from the visiting li3t of 
Mrs. Armstrong is one of the lightest miseries 
that could happen to us. But, Brighty, my dear, 
you are looking gloomy. What is the matter ?” 

“ I am thinking of Louise—poor child ; that 
whoever gains the victory, she must be the loser; 
and 1 am wishing, if possible, that, for her sake, 
a permanent peace could be effeoted.” 


No, no! oh, no! I thought it right to put 
you in possession of the facts before you left; 
that is all. I did not myself, however, consider 
them very important, except that they might have 
given you unnecessary anxiety.” 

Louis bowed, and left the room. 

“Yon have eaten no breakfast, my dear Brigh¬ 
ty,” said the General. 

“ I am thinking of Louise and Louis. They 
love one another so fondly; and they are both so 
gentle—poor children; and they should be so 
happy; and I sympathize so much in their affec¬ 
tion for each other that I dread everything that 
seriously threatens their peace.” 

“ Do not feel so much, my darling. You did not 
seem to think this very serious till now.” 

“Nor did I, sir—for i did not know until now 
how great a humiliation she had suffered; how 
lasting a cause of vengeance that will be to a' 
—nan like her.” 

Yet Mrs. Armstrong will not dare to brave 
public opinion by attempting to keep Louise from 
her husband.” 

“ Mrs. Armstrong will dare do anything she 
pleases to do ; and Mrs. Armstrong would think 
it very impertinent in public opinion to set in 
judgment on any of her actions. Take my know¬ 
ledge of her for that.” 

“ Yet you did not seem to know her very well, 
Brighty. She deceived you, as all of us, in her 
affected reconciliation.” 

“ I did not know her duplicity, sir, oertainly; 
and it was the very last vice of. which I should 
have suspected her. I knew her almost omnipo¬ 
tence of will, her immutability of purpose ; but 
I supposed her too haughty for duplicity; and a 
woman like her resorting to duplioity, only 
proves how deeply seated her desire of vengeance 
is, and that alarms me-the more.” 

“Oh! nonsense, my dear! Would you make 

e believe that Mrs. Armstrong is a Lady Mao- 
beth ? Come,” said he, going to the table and 
pouring out a oup of coffee—“ drink this, darling, 
and discover for yourself what a different aspeet 
affairs will wear after a good cup of coffee.” 

Brighty’s smile broke out like sunshine, chas¬ 
ing the shadow from her brow, as she received 
the cup so affectionately tendered, and sipped its 
contents. 

“There, now, you shall have your song, as 
usual, before you go out,” she said, rising gaily, 
and leading the way to the parlor—“ A hunting 
song, of course, my dear Nimrod!” 

“ Of course, my dear Brighty.” 

She played a prelude, and commenced singing 

l inspiring old song, of whioh the General was 
very fond—“Hark away! hark away! hark away 
to the downs!” the General standing at the baok 
of her chair, and joining in the chorus. At its 
conclusion she would have left the piano, but the 
General telling her that he should not go out 
until the return of Louis, she resumed her seat, 
and played and sung several other pieces to fill 
up the time, until the horse of Louis galloped 
into the yard, and his step sounded in the hall. 
He entered, pale and agitated. 

“ Well, Louis?” anxiously exclaimed both the 
General and Brighty. 

Louis threw himself into a chair, before speak¬ 
ing ; then he said—“ I have been denied admit¬ 
tance.” 

“ Certainly, we expected that. Indeed, we con¬ 
sidered your visit merely as a matter of form—a 
preliminary necessary before making a formal de¬ 
mand for the restitution of your wife. Now, 
Louis, you are to write to Mrs. Armstrong, de¬ 
manding tbe return of Louise:” 


muffin, “ I should have said nothing until you had 
digested your breakfast, only that your haste 
makes the disclosure necessary.” 

Louis had been growing uneasy — anxious 
his looks expressed it. 

“ Well, sir!” 

“Well, Louis—hut, my son, do not look si 
alarmed ”- 

“ But Louise! Louise!” 

“ Is well and happy, for aught I know to the 
contrary ”- 

“And ”- 

“ At Mont Crystal with her mother, of course, 
where I strongly suspect she was at the very mo¬ 
ment you called there.” 

“ Sir! my father!”- 

“Wait, Louis, and hear me explain. The af¬ 
fected reconciliation was all a stratagem on the 
part of Mrs. Armstrong to get, Louise into her 
power. She shuts her up at Mont Crystal, deny¬ 
ing admittance to every member of our family.” 

“ My wife! What can be her reason ?” divided 
between astonishment and indignation. 

“Ah ! the reason repeated the General, sip¬ 
ping his coffee. “ Who can fathom the heart and 
discover the motive of a bad woman for her bad 
acts?” 

“ But her ostensible reason ?” 

“ Her ostensible reason is that the terms of the 
marriage contract have not been kept, inasmuch 
as Louise is not at the head of this establishment. 
This reason she gave on a visit she made me 
about a week since, affirming at the same time 
that, until myself and my wife should give up 
possession here, Louise Bhould not see or spr" 1 " “ 
her husband, or any member of bis family.” 

“ The old controversy, then, sir?” 

“ Exactly. But her real reason is a concealed 
mortification and desire of revenge.” 

Here General Stuart-Gordon for the first time 
related to Louis the mutual and terrible misap¬ 
prehension of himself and Mrs. Armstrong, when 
conversing upon matrimonial subjects, 

Louis and Britannia, despite of the serious 
matter in band, gave way to the ludicrousness of 
the scene as described by the General, and laugh¬ 
ed heartily. The laugh did Louis good. It 
ed his spirits. 

“ Now, Louis,” continued the General, “ w 
not consider this matter very grave. Of cc 
this lady must give up your wife. It would be 
absurd to suppose that she would refuse steadily. 
The worst will be a rupture between the families 


Do so, then, my son.” 

“ Take my word for it, Louise will never get 
your letter,” said Britannia, “ unless you take 
some indirect and secret way of getting it into 
her hands.” 

“ Zounds ! It would be a relief at this moment 

swear ! Was ever a respectable family placed 

so awkward and ridiculous a position before ?” 

“ Louis, don’t be a fool! take no more concilia¬ 
tory measures at all. It is loss of time and labor. 
Raise the devil about the ears of that, old Heoate! 
Get out a writ of habeas corpus! Sue for your 
marital rights.” 

“Sue for.my marital rights! Saints and an¬ 
gels ! my father, but you have forgotten all that 
is lovely in love, to dream of such a thing! Sue 
for my marital rights! Sue whom ? Sue Louise, 
that gentle and tender Louise! Sue her ! Yes ! 
Heaven knows, if I could get admittance to her 
dear presence, how I would sue her! With 
bended knee and uplifted hands and eyes, I would 
sue for the privilege of passing my whole life 
with her, of devoting my whole life to her! That 
is the manner in which I would sue Louise!” 

“ And you are right, my dear noble-hearted 
Louis. You would not shock her delicacy, or 
wound her sensibilities, by any other suit, at 

May God mend the wits of all poets, I say ! 
That’s for your benefit, Louis! and for yon, Miss 
Brighty! bright eyes! bright hair! bright lips! 
do you run away! Nay, I implore you to do so ; 
that I may show Master Louis how long I should 
sit here, twisting my fingers, with my eyes on the 
ground, in patient widowhood 1” exclaimed the 
General, in a half petulant, half caressing tone. 

“No, I am much obliged to you, sir! I prefer 
not! Like Mrs. Armstrong, I think that all 
scenes are decidedly vulgar; unlike Mrs. Arm¬ 
strong, I cannot defy public opinion! Then turning 
to Louis, she said—“ All I beg of yon, Louis, is, 
that you will do nothing in haste. Be patient 
for a little while. Do not, above all things, let this 
matter become public through any imprudence 
of yours. Let the world believe, for the pres¬ 
ent, that Louise is on a visit to her mother. 
Wait; this cannot last. It is preposterous to 
think that a young husband and young wife, who 
love each other tenderly, oan be separated finally 
by anything but death. All that is to be feared 
now, is, that this matter will get out, and reflect 
discredit upon tbe family. , That would be so 
shocking! Guard against that, Louis! Be pa-" 
tient, and I will do all that I oan for you. All 
will be well. Come, Louis, be cheerful!” 

“ Ah, madam ! if you did but know how this 
treatment of me by Louise pierces my heart!” 

“ 1 do know it, dear Louis; but you must not. 
blame Louise too severely. A rule that would 
apply to any other woman will not apply to her. 
Louise has received a peculiar education. It was 
in consideration of that fact that I applauded 
your resolution of not suing, otherwise than as a 
lover might. Louise loves you tenderly, and suf¬ 
fers in this separation from you, but she considers 
that her first duty is obedience to her mother. 
That, duty has been impressed on her mind from 
her infancy up. She knowd nothing of her duty 
- - a wife; that has never been taught her.” 

“But one would suppose,” said Louis, “ that 
her natural instincts would enlighten her.” 

“Dear Louis, her mother has taught her to 
consider her mere instincts as so many temptations 
of the evil one. Louise has been taught but one 
of the Ten Commandments, “ Honor thy father 
and thy mother ”—bnt not “ Love and honor thy 
husbandshe knows nothing of that. The 
whole of the life of Louise has been spent in 
learning and practicing one lesson—filial honor 
and obedience. It is her idiosyncrasy—her mono¬ 
mania. All her life she has been in the hands of 
her mother, and that mother has used that time 
in obtaining and confirming an almost omnipotent 
power over the heart of her child'. And at her 
mother’s command she will renounce her hus¬ 
band, although her heart were to break in the 
renunciation!” 

But this is unnatural! monstrous!” 

Yes, it is unnatural! monstrous! but it is the 
effect of education ; and you know the all-power¬ 
ful influence of education. One educated in a 
particular belief, creed—be it ever so far from 
right reason—will die, if necessary, for that creed 1 
Some of the gentlest, tenderest, and most timid 
women that have ever lived, have suffered them¬ 
selves to be hanged, burned, or torn by wild 
horses, rather than renounce some point of duty 
in which they believed, no matter bow fur from 
the truth it might be. So with Louise. She will 
endure all suffering rather than disobey her moth¬ 
er, since that is her religion.” 

“ Louis 1 get her back home; get her home. 
She is young yet, and you can teach her a new 
oreed. 1 would not give a cent for a young man 
who could not induce his young bride to believe 
that the stars were all angels, or anything else he 
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pleased! Only get her home—by fair means or 
foul,” exclaimed the General. 

“Hush-sh-sh-sh!” said Brighty, laying one 
hand on hiB lips, and throwing the other arm affec¬ 
tionately over his shoulder. “ Do not urge Louis 
to any such a step. You do not know Louisa as 
well as I do. She is morbidly sensitive—very 
frail and nervous! Any violent controversy be¬ 
tween her husband and her mother would kill 
Louise.” 

“ And yet you bade me wait and hope! Oh, 
madam, was not that a mockery?” asked Louis, 
turning reproachfully towards Britannia. 

“No, Louis! I am incapable of mockery. I 
advised you not to shock and alarm Louise by 
any hasty or violent measures. And I told you 
all I know of her own and her mother’s peculiar¬ 
ities, that you may know that violence will do no 
sort of good, but all harm. And 1 entreated and 
still entreat you to have patience—to take time 
to reflect. I will think for you, and do all in my 
power to bring matters to a happy issue—use only 
prudent aud conciliatory means at first—and all 

With a heavy sigh, Louis took his hat and left 
the room. General Stuart-Gordon, shaking his 
head dubiously, soon arose and followed him. 


Pour days passed away, during which Louis 
had written both to Mrs. Armstrong and to Lou¬ 
ise. These letters might as well have been drop¬ 
ped into a well, for any reply they received. Sun¬ 
day came. Mrs. Armstrong was a regular attend¬ 
ant at ohurch. 

“ I shall see Louise at morning service,” said 
Louis, and he hurried off to churoh. 

The Armstrong pew was empty, and remained 
empty during the whole service. 


A month elapsed, during which Louis had 
presented himself many times at Mont Crystal, 
and had been constantly denied admittance — a 
month, during which he had written and writ¬ 
ten again and again to Louise and to Mrs. Arm¬ 
strong, without producing the slightest effect. 
By no token oould he be sure that they received 
his letters. They gave no sign, not even by re¬ 
turning them. Mrs. Armstrong maintained a 
stern but inflexible silenoe. He attended church 
regularly, but never mot Louise or Mrs. Arm¬ 
strong there. General Stuart-Gordon wrote to 
Mrs. Armstrong. His letter also seemed to have 
fallen into a grave. Then the General called at 
Mont Crystal, and was told the ladies were not 
at home. Britannia also had made a call with no 
better success. Thus two months passed away. 

END OF BOOK SECOND. 
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Letter of Huqii N. Smith —On our first page 
we publish the Letter of Hugh N. Smith to the 
People of New Mexioo, omitting, for want of 
room, a portion relating to the groundless olaim 
of Texas. It is a bold and powerful letter, and 
we hope it may arouse the New Mexicans to the 
necessity of prompt action against Slavery. 


A Sermon for the Times, by Charles Beecher, 
has been reoeived. We are under obligations to 
to the author. 


The Speech of Mr. Julian on the Slavery 
Question, in the House, will be attended to in 


The Wilmot, as Mr. Webster terms it, was 
carried, a few days ago, in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, Connecticut, after an animated discus¬ 
sion, by a majority of 87 ! 


Mr. H. B uri.eigh, the agent of the New York 
State Temperance Sooiety, paid a visit to this 
city a few days since, and we had the pleasure of 
hearing an able temperanoe lecture from him on 
Sunday evening. 

O' The Nicaragua treaty, it is stated, was rat¬ 
ified by a vote of 43 to 10. The Washington 
Union, it seems, produced no impression on the 
Senate by its elaborate denunciations of the treaty. 


NATIONAL CONTENTION. 


To our suggestion that the friends of Freedom 
should hold a National Convention, or determine 
upon some other mode of organizing themselves so 
as to counteract the effect of the Nashville Con¬ 
vention, and visit due retribution on the treason 
that we have reason to believe will be perpetrated 
by some members of Congress from the free States, 
several responses have been made. 

Since the dying away of the Nashville Con¬ 
vention projeot, one strong motive for such a Con¬ 
vention as we proposed has ceased to operate; but 
the following suggestion from the Boston Republi¬ 
can is worthy of consideration : 

“The Boston Republican proposes, instead of one 
National Free Territory Convention, that four be 
held—one for New England, at Lowell: one for 
New York, at Syracuse; one at Cleveland or Co¬ 
lumbus; aud one at Milwaukee or Chicago, for the 
five Northwestern States; and that these assem¬ 
blies could make arrangements for a Free Demo¬ 
cratic National Convention at Buffalo, in the fall 
of 1851, to nominate a Presidential candidate.” 


ELECTIONS PENDING. 


Elections for a Senator from Maine, in the 
place of Mr. Hamlin, and a Senator from Con¬ 
necticut, in the place of Mr. Baldwin, are now 
pending—one, a Democratic Senator, the other, 
a Whig. Both are men of ability and integrity, 
and trustworthy on the Question of Slavery iu 
relation to the Territories. From the time when 
it was first raised in Congress, neither has given 
a wrong vote. Both have been vigilant and loyal 
to Freedom. 

There is little probability that Mr, Baldwin 
can be returned to the Senate, the Democratic 
party in the Legislature of his State, outnumber¬ 
ing the Whigs. But, it is not in the power of 
that party to send a Hunker as his successor, ex¬ 
cept by a coalition with Whigs—and this w’e do 
not think likely to occur If no such coalition 
be effected, it will be in the power of our Free 
Soil friends in the Legislature to elect a sound 
man on the Slavery Question, or throw the elec¬ 
tion over another year. By all means let them 
do one or the other. We have too many members 
from the free States ready to violate their pledges 
openly, or act so as to counteract the effect of 
their fulfilment of them. A naked promise to 
support the Wilmot Proviso is nothing. There 
are Senators who will vote, to insert the Proviso 
in the Omnibus bill, but on preliminary and side 
motions, they have done, and will do all in their 
power, to make such a vote of no effect. They 
are not to be depended upon for any effectual op¬ 
position to Slavery. Send no more such men from 
the free States. Trust no man’s word in relation 
to a single Anti-Slavery measure, but let every 
Free Soil voter be fully satisfied that the candi¬ 
date to whom he gives his suffrage, will never be¬ 
tray his confidence on any measures of resistance 
to the Slave Power. Let him support no man 
who in a protracted struggle for Freedom, skulks, 
when his vote would decide the contest against 
Slavery, and shows himself only when the day is 
lost: for no man who will vote for a Compromise 
Committee, and take part in preparing a Com¬ 
promise report, and then, when he knows it will 
be utterly unavailing, put his name on record on 
a motion to insert the Wilmot Proviso—keeping 
“ the word of promise to the ear,” but breaking 
it “ to the heart.” May the Free-Soilers of the 
Connecticut Legislature save us from such a ca¬ 
lamity. They know the man that can be trusted; 
let them not be entrapped into the support of any 
timid, time-serving, half-hearted, good-lord, good- 
devil, sort of a candidate. 


1 Exportation of Mutton.— The English pa¬ 
pers notice with some interest the importation 
into England of 58 barrels of mutton from New 
York, as the first importation of the kind from 
the United States, except a few “ mutton hams,” 
as they have been called. 


Death of the Emperor of China.—S. Wil¬ 
liams, a missionary in Canton, writing from that 
place, February 25th, says intelligence has just 
been received there from Pekin of the death of the 
Emperor, Tank-wang, after a reign of twenty- 
nine years. 


The Reverend H. B. Bascom, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, has been elected Bishop by the Metho 
dist Conference, now in session in St. Louis. 


SETTLING THE QUESTION. 


Mr. Clay and his associates confidently antici¬ 
pate a settlement of the various questions grow¬ 
ing out of the existence of Slavery, should the 
measures recommended 0 tjiem, be adopted by 
Congress. Peaoe will again reign in the halls 
of the Capitol, and in the hearts of the People. 
The agitation now is no greater than it was du¬ 
ring the Missouri struggle, and a compromise 
will Certainly allay excitement, as it did 
then. So they reason and predict. 

Mr. Clay is of a sanguine temperament; 

e more diificult the attainment of an object, 
the greater his hope; his confidence in success 
increases as his chances deorcase. Repeated de¬ 
feats a3'a candidate for the Presidency have only 
served to strengthen his belief in his own fitness 
and popularity. 

The same extraordinary hopefulness he carries 
with him into all his enterprises. We recollect 
when he was in the Senate before, with what 
confidence he oalcuated on putting down the anti¬ 
slavery agitation by a series of resolutions moved 
as an amendment to another series introduced by 
Mr. Calhoun; and iu 1839-’40, on delivering his 
famous speech against the abolitionists, he was 
no doubt fully impressed with the truth of Cal¬ 
houn’s declaration—“ abolitionism is now dead.” 
A few months after that, arose the first Party 
ever organized in this country on distinctly anti¬ 
slavery grounds ! 

A correct view of the Missouri struggle in 
1819-’20, will furnish no grounds for expecting 
that any compromise in the present struggle will be 
followed by the same kind of repose which took 
plaoe after the passage of the Missouri Com¬ 
promise. 

The anti-slavery sentiment of the country in 
1820, was rather an instinct, growing out of a 
natural dislike to oppression,, than an enlightened, 
and a profound conviction, founded upon a full 
investigation of the nature of slavery, aud ai 
larged view of its injurious effects upon all i 
eats. The discussions on the subject were gener¬ 
ally one side. No formidable opposition was 
made to the operations of abolition societies, 
which existed in the slaveholding as well as free 
States. As a politioal question, slavery 
scarcely agitated until the controversy respect¬ 
ing the admission of Missouri suddently sprang 


The Compromise then adopted, added a 
slaveholding State to the Union, restricted the 
institution of slavery to a portion of the Louisi¬ 
ana Territory, and consecrated the rest to Free¬ 
dom. In other words, by this Compromise, i 
than one half of what was slave territory 
secured to Freedom. We state the fact in this 
way, not to intimate that the Compromise 
right—for not an inch of the territory should 
have been left to slavery—but to show 
reason why the political excitement after 
adoption, died away. It began to be thought 
that a perpetual limit was set to the evil, and 
the friends of freedom did not see then the 
necessity of continuing the political agitation. 

It cannot be denied that the anti-slavery 
feeling grew more inactive after this event, and 
hence it has been hastily assumed that the 
passage of the Compromise was the cau 
ibis unfavorable change. Suppose this were true, 
still the faot would furnish no ground for a; 
pating a similar result from the passage of the 
compromise now proposed by Mr. Clay, a 
shall soon show. Perhaps the settlement of the 
Missouri question did contribute slightly to the 
abatement of general anti-slavery operations, but 
the principal causes of this were, the institution 
of the American Colonization Society, and the 
extinction of slavery in the older States, 
free. So long as the evil had a legal existence in 
these States, so long was there a field for hopeful 
anti-slavery effort, and the Societies acted vigor¬ 
ously. But, when Freedom therein became 
the Law, few materials were left for their 
action; and the Colonization Scheme, projected 
in 1810, and efficiently organized in 1820, pro¬ 
ceeding on the assumption that the colored race 
could not be elevated in this country, that eman¬ 
cipation should proceed no faster than transpor¬ 
tation, soon absorbed the anti-3lavery sentiment, 
so that the old abolition societies gradually 
ceased to exist. By these causes, chiefly, and not 
by the settlement of the Missouri Question, was 
the public mind thrown into a state of repose. 
Now, what is the nature and history of the pres¬ 
ent agitation on the Slavery Question ? 

Two elements enter into it, the moral and the 
political; it did not grow out of the acquisition of 
territory from Mexico, and as we shall show, will 
not cease with the settlement of the Territorial 
Question. 

In 1832, many active anti-slavery men, who 
had favored the Colonization enterprise, became 
convinced that it was misleading the philan¬ 
thropic sentiment of the nation, and staking the 
: of Freedom on the aooomplishment of an 
impossibility. They raised their protest against 
it, and re-organized with increased vitality anti¬ 
slavery societies. No scheme for the acquisition 
of slave territory or the extension of slavery was 
then on foot. The movement had its origin in a 
pure feeling of hostility to Blavery, and a deter¬ 
mination to produce a Public Sentiment which, 
acting under constitutional forms, should effect 
its overthrow. It wa3 characterized by great en¬ 
ergy, breaking out at times into exoesses of invec¬ 
tive and denunciation. The public mind was 
aroused—politicians in the South exaggerated 
the agitation for party purposes—the trade of the 
Northern cities was threatened—Capital began 
to be alarmed—Prejudice was fired—the mob- 
spirit was evoked—all things seemed to combine 
to give prominence to the anti-slavery discussion. 
A kindred movement in Great Britain reacted on 
the movement here, and when it resulted in the 
peaceful emancipation at a single blow of six 
hundred thousand slaves in the West Indies, the 
cause of Freedom in this country received a pow¬ 
erful impulse. The movement, at first purely 
moral and philanthropic, began to affect political 
organizations, until in 1840, a distinct anti-slavery 
party was organized, under the name of the Lib¬ 
erty party. No Territorial Question then agita¬ 
ted the public, but seven thousand voters cast 
their suffrages for a Presidential candidate, solely 
on the ground of opposition to slavery, to its in¬ 
fluence in the General Government, and to the 
servility of the old parties under its will. This 
organization increased, slowly, but steadily, until 
1844, when, aided incidentally by the Texas 
citement, it gave sixty thousand votes; and, 
1848, aided still further by the controversy 
springing out of the new acquisitions from Mex¬ 
ico, it merged itself in an organization embracing 
its principles, but enlarging their application, 
which east three hundred thousand votes. 

While the agitation in one way assumed so 
prominent an aspect, in another it became more 
distinctively religious and ecclesiastical. Every 
church organization in the country has been 
shaken by its power; and the largest and most 
popular of all, the Methodist Episcopal and the 
Baptist, have been rent in twain by its action. 

The points of difference between the Anti-Sla¬ 
very agitation preceding and accompanying the 
Missouri controversy of 1820, and that preceding 
and accompanying the Territorial Question of 
1850, are obvious. 

The former, up to the hour of that controversy, 

as almost exclusively moral , and had already 
begun to decrease in its vitality ; besides, the ele- 
sustaining it was a feeling or habit inherited 
from the Revolutionary epoch, and which, encoun¬ 
tering little opposition, had not strengthened and 
settled itself by thoroughness of investigation or 
aotion commensurate with the evil against which 

was directed. 

The latter originated in a deep conviction of 
the intrinsic evil of slavery, of its incompatibil¬ 
ity with the free institutions of the country, of 
the absolute necessity of its abolition, and of the 
utter inefficiency of all previous schemes- for ac¬ 
complishing that object. It was far more radical 

its principles, searching in its inquiries, exten- 

re in its scope, active in its policy, than the for- 

er; and at least eight years before the rise of 


the Territorial Question, bad, without parting 
with its moral character, induced the organiza¬ 
tion of a distinct Anti-Slavery politioal party, 
which, so long ago as 1844, cast sixty thousand 


In the former case, on the contrary, no such 
party was formed—political agitation had its 
birth with the Controversy which the Compro¬ 
mise settled, and ceased with that settlement, be¬ 
cause it had no objects beyond the disposition of 
that question, and beoause, too, the friends of 
Freedom were under the impression that a defini¬ 
tive limit was set to the extension of slavery. 
And the moral feeling against the institution, 
a,fter that event, was rendered inert, as we have 
seen, by causes which cannot now produce the 
same result. 

Mr. Clay’s plan of adjustment or compromise 
overlooks the real cause of the present agitation, 
and contemplates a settlement, not of the great, 
original question, but of merely incidental ques¬ 
tions. Settle the Territorial Question, buy out 
the Texan claim, increase the penalties for aid¬ 
ing fugitives from servioe or labor, abolish the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia, and 
what advance has been made towards allaying 
an agitation which began fifteen years before 
Mexioan territory "was acquired, and, ere the 
controversy respecting its disposition had arisen, 
had split parties and churches, and decided the 
fate of Presidential elections? The proposed 
Compromise, though it should be acquiesced iu 
as deciding the Territorial Question, would leave 
open all other questions on which Freedom aud 
Slavery have been arrayed in oonflict. 

Let us point out more particularly the proba¬ 
ble effeot of the proposed plan of settlement. If 
carried by Southern majorities, as must be the 
case if it succeed at all, it will diminish agita¬ 
tion in the South. It will drawVff at once the 
excitement which has been nourished in the slave 
States for the laBt fifteen years, and at last 
reached its head in the scheme of a Southern 
Convention. Nashville Conventions would be 
forgotten; propositions of reprisals upon North¬ 
ern property would no longer be made; projects 
of Disunion would be abandoned. 

But, would the People of the free States acqui¬ 
esce in any such adjustment? It could not 
•tinguish the necessary, eternal antagonism of 
Liberty and Slavery—of Free Labor and Slave 
Labor. It would leave the Territorial Question 
open; for, should this Congress refuse to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories, its delinquency could 
not justify a similar refusal by the next. The 
People, from the faot that Slaveholders had com¬ 
pelled the organization of Territorial Govern¬ 
ments, prohibited from excluding slavery, would 
apprehend more danger than ever of its introduc¬ 
tion into the Territories, and so long as an acre ol 
the public domain was unsheltered by the Ordi¬ 
nance of 1787, they would not cease to insist upon 
its reenactment. The purchase of the olaim of 
Texas would furnish a new reason with them for 
anxiety and importunity, for the slaveholders 
would urge that the territory purchased, having 
belonged to Texas, retained her slavery institu¬ 
tions. And the fugitive bill, by its offences 
against the humane feelings of the North, and 
by arousing the conscience of the religious com¬ 
munity, would give intensity to the general 
citement. It would not be long before Congress 
would be besieged by resolutions from all the 
Legislatures of the free States, demanding the 
enactment of a law prohibiting Territorial Sla- 

The excitement would enter into and control 
the Presidential canvass. One great objeot of the 
proposed plan of settlement is, to get rid of the 
“ balance of power party,” to exempt the old par¬ 
ties from the necessity of consulting the anti¬ 
slavery sentiment, to leave them free and unem¬ 
barrassed, to act as heretofore under the guidance 
of Southern or servile politicians. What infatua¬ 
tion! Carry the plan at this session, and the 
next will be flooded with petitions and remon¬ 
strances against it. Then will come the prelim¬ 
inary movements for a Presidential canvass. The 
300,000 Free Soil voters of 1848 would be 
more active than ever, aud their motto would 
be, “ political death to every publio man who aid¬ 
ed in the overthrow of the Ordinance of 1787!” 
Not only would this feeling animate them, but, 
freedom in the Territories was suspended on the 
decisions of the Courts, they would see clearly the 
vital importance of securing an Executive that 
would use its influence in selecting judicial and 
ministerial officers who would recognise and en¬ 
force the Mexican laws against slavery. 

Other causes will arise to increase agitation, 
and keep prominently before the people the ir¬ 
reconcilable opposition between slavery and free¬ 
dom. Pass the compromise, as it is oalled; let it 
be understood that Territorial Governments may 
be formed without the Wilmot Proviso; that, ii 
a contest between slaveholders and non-slavehold¬ 
ers, in regard to the policy of slavery restriction 
by positive law, the former have carried their 
point—and how long before we should have the 
Cuban Question on our hands ? Already the 
plot for revolutionizing and annexing the island 
is disolosed. We see throughout the South indi¬ 
cations of the same feeling towards the conspira¬ 
tors, as that which seconded the efforts of the 
adventurers in Texas. 

The slavery party, whatever the disposition of 
the North, will give it no peace. Northern men 
may long for repose, but that party is aggressive, 
and will never rest till it provide for its future 
supremaoy, or till it receive its quietus. PaBS now 
the Wilmot Proviso, establish freedom as the ur 
versal law in all our Territories, and its power 
broken. Then, we shall have rest, not from the 
peaceful agitation of slavery, but, to a great ex¬ 
tent, from sectional strife. The question would 
still be discussed, hut in the slave States as well 
as free; not so much as a question of sectional 
political power, but as one of philanthropy and 
political economy. 


OHIO CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


This body assembled on the 6th of May. The 
first question that came up was the form of the 
oath proper to be taken by members. It was de¬ 
cided that, as the Convention bad met to revise 
the existing Constitution of.the State, it would be 
improper to swear to support it. The members, 
therefore, swore to support the Constitution of the 
United States, and to discharge their duties faith¬ 
fully to the State of Ohio. The following officers 
of the Convention were then elected: President, 
William Medill; Secretaries, William H. Gill, 
W. S. Y. Prentiss; Sergeant-at-Arms, J. W. Car- 
rolton. 

The vote for President stood—Medill, (Dem,,) 
60; Vance, (Whig,) 38. No vote was taken on 
the other officers. On the second day, a long de¬ 
bate was gone into on the subject of printing the 
proceedings of the body in the German language, 
but no action was taken. 

On the 8th, a memorial was presented, praying 
the Convention to authorize the Legislature 
prohibit the importation of blacks, and for the 
removal of those now resident in the State. Mr. 
Stanton moved to lay on the table and print. It 
was laid upon the table, but the Convention, after 
some debate, refused to order its printing. 

Mr. Thompson presented a memorial from 
zens of Stark and Columbiana counties, asking 
that in the new Constitution the right of suffrage 
in accordance with Democratic principles might 
he extended to all persons in the State, without 
distinction of sex or color. 

Mr. Sawyer said he would not sit quietly and 
hear a proposition for negroes to vote. He moved 
to rejeot the memorial, but found no second. It 
was laid upon the table. 

J. V. Smith was appointed reporter to the Con¬ 
vention, and a disoussion arose on a motion to ap¬ 
point Samuel Medary printer. 

May 10th, a resolution was adopted for the ap¬ 
pointment by the President of sixteen standing 
committees on the main subjeots relating to the 
Constitution. 

On the 13th, Mr. Smith presented a memorial 
from Warren and Clinton counties, asking that 
equal rights be secured by the new Constitution 
to all persons, native and naturalized, without dis¬ 
tinction of color. 

Mr. Sawyer was in favor of rejecting the peti¬ 
tion. He believed in the dootrine of the Declara¬ 


tion of Independence, that all men are created 
equal, but the negro belonged to Africa, and bad 
right to be among white men—this country 
belonged to the Anglo-Saxon race. Many mem¬ 
bers took occasion to express their views—being 


favorable to the reception of the petition, but 
against its prayer. 

Mr. Sidey of Perry wished to know if the peti¬ 
tioners were white or black—if niggers, he would 
vote against receiving the petition. The petition 
was reoeived—yeas 101; nays, William Sawyer 
and John Sidey. 

petition from citizens of Guernsey county, 
praying that by the new Constitution all white 
en over eighteen years of age might enjoy 
equal rights with white men, was received and 
laid upon the table. 

A petition from colored persons of Warren 
county, praying against all constitutional distinc¬ 
tions on account of color, was reoeived by a vote 
of 72 to 26, and laid upon the table. 

On the 14th, all the petitions relating to free 
suffrage were taken up and referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Elective Franchise. A motion to 
instruct the committee to report against colored 
suffrage was withdrawn at the instance of Mr. 
Smith of Warren, who thought that respect to 
the large body of oitizens in favor of free suffrage 
required that all the petitions should go to the 
committee without any instructions 


HON, JAMES WIIITCOIB-MOVEMENTS IN THE 
SENATE. 


One of the most disagreeable duties of an ed¬ 
itor is that of criticising at times the conduct of 
publio men; and especially disagreeable is it, 
when its faithful discharge may interfere with 
the pleasures of social intercourse. 

In calling attention to the course of Mr. Whit¬ 
comb of the Senate, we need hardly say that we 
are actuated by no unfriendly feeling. When 
some time last year the Washington Union 
proclaimed that he was an opponent of the Free 
Soil movement, we questioned the accuracy of its 
statement; but the course of Mr. Whitcomb in 
the Senate from the time he first took his seat to 
the present, has been iu entire accordance with 
that statement. And yet, he was elected as a 
Free Soil man, cordially sympathizing with the 
great object and leading policy of the Free Soil 
organization, though a prominent member of the 
Democratic parly. In his inaugural message to 
the Legislature which elected him subsequently 
to the Senate, he used the following language in 
relation to Slavery: 

“ Decided as the opinion of the people of Indi¬ 
ana is, against the institution of human slavery, 
yet they have ever manifested a determination 
not to interfere with the constitutional rights of 
any of our sister States on this subject. They 
love that glorious-Union which was framed by 
the Conscript Fathers of the earlier days of the 
Republic, and to which, under Providence, we are 
indebted for our present eminence among the na¬ 
tions of the earth. But the present question does 
not regard Slavery in the States or in any State. It 
refers solely to the propriety of its existence hereafter , 
in a territory now fra. This territory has come to 
us free ; it is now free , and in my opinion it should be 
made free , and that every: constitutional and legal 
means should be adopted to continue it free. Nor do 
I think our Southern brethern would, in that case, have 
any Well-founded cause of complaint’’ 

Such was the sentiment of the People of Indi¬ 
ana at that time. It was the same Legislature, 
we believe, that passed a series of resolutions 
against Slavery, one cf them affirming the exist¬ 
ence in the Territories of the Mexican law pro¬ 
hibiting Slavery, and that it was the duty of 
Congress to pass a declaratory act reoognisiflg 
its existence. The State Democratic Convention 
of Indiana held about the same time (Jan. 8th, 
1848) adopted the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That the institution of Slavery 
ought not to be introduced into any Territory 
where it does not now exist. 

“ Resolved, That inasmuch as New Mexico and 
California are, in faot and in law, free Territories, 
it is the duty of Congress to prevent the intro¬ 
duction of Slavery within their limits.” 

Nothing has ocourred since to give ground for 
an inference that the People of Indiana, or the 
Democrats of that State, have abandoned the posi¬ 
tion then taken. 

The time for the election of a United States 
Senator in the place of Mr. Hannegan 
during the prevalence of this Public Sentiment 
in regard to slavery. Robert Dale Owen, who 
was a candidate for nomination, held that the 
Mexioan law prohibiting Slavery was in force in 
the Territories, and that nothing more was neces¬ 
sary than a declaratory act or resolution 
effect. This he thought would be less obnoxious 
to the South, and yet secure the object of every 
friend of Freedom. But his position did not en¬ 
tirely satisfy the Free Soil men, and they ad¬ 
dressed a letter to Mr. Whitoomb, propounding 
the following questions: 


“1. Has Congress the constitutional power to 
exolude Slavery from the Territories of the Uni¬ 
ted States, while they remain Territories ? 

“ 2. If such power does exist, are you in favor 
of its being now exercised by Congress to exclude 
Slavery from them?” 

To which he replied: 

“ It is incontrovertible, that Slavery, there , _ 
elsewhere, cannot exist without the sanction of 
positive law. I further believe that Congress 
can constitutionally pass such organic laws as 
will, in their operation, prevent the passage oi 
any such law by the Government of the Terri¬ 
tory. It follows, then, that Congress can, in my 
judgment, constitutionally prevent the introduc¬ 
tion of Slavery into these Territories. 

“ In relation to your second question, I will add, 
that, still viewing Slavery as I did nearly twenty 
years ago, in a report made in the Legislature of 
our State, as a drawback upon the prosperity of 
any country, I would, if a member, use my influ¬ 
ence aud vote for the passage of a law of the 
kind referred to—that is to say, a law whioh will 
operate to eventually prevent the introduction of ■ 
Slavery into these Territories.” 

There 
under oo’ 


in ambiguity in the last paragraph, 
of which Mr. Whitoomb might ex¬ 
cuse himself for voting for even the Omnibus 
bill of Mr. Clay, on the ground that in his opin¬ 
ion it would eventually prevent the introduction 
of Slavery into the Territories. But the Free- 
Soilers believed that he was an honest man 
intended to give an affirmative answer to their 
second question. Did he hold that Congress had 
power to exolude Slavery from the Territories' 
Yes. Was he in favor of exercising the power 
now ? Mr. Owen was in favor of a declaratory act 
affirming the extension of the Mexican law—but 
this did not satisfy the Free Soil men: would 
Mr. Whitoomb go further, and say he was in favor 
of the exercise of the constitutional power of 
Congress now to prohibit Slavery in the Territo¬ 
ries? “I will,” replied Mr. Whitoomb, “use 
my influence and vote for the passage of a law of 
the kind referred to.” That is, he was under¬ 
stood to be iu favor of a positive, prohibitory act, 
instead of a merely declaratory act—and therefore, 
he received the votes of the Free Soil members 
of the Legislature. 

Now, truth compels us to say that Mr. Whit¬ 
comb has not only not used his “ influence and 
vote for the passage of a law of the kind referred 
to,” but that be has used both in such a way 
to defeat the passage of such a law. The policy 
of raising a Compromise Committee was entirely 
Southern; and its known object was to force 
through territorial bills without restriction i 
Slavery, by connecting them indissolubly with the 
question of admitting the free State of Califor¬ 
nia. There was not a member of Congress who 
did not understand this. Now, during the whole 
struggle on the motion to raise this Committee, 
Mr. Whitoomb voted against Mr. Benton and 
the friends of Slavery Restriction, with Mr. 
Clay and the frionds of Slavery Extension. 
Every vote he gave was for the policy of the 
Slavery Extensionists. The Omnibus bill 
reported, proposing the admission of Califor¬ 
nia, and the erection of Territorial Govern¬ 
ments for Utah and New Mexico, not only 
without the Wilmot Proviso, but prohibiting the 
Territorial Legislatures, in violation of the Cass 
doctrine of Non-Intervention, from excluding 
Slavery. Mr. Douglas moved to lay the bill 
the table, with a view to take up the California 
bill separately. It was a test motion, but here 


again Mr. Whitoomb voted with the Slavery Ex- 
tensionists, against the Slavery Restriotionists. 

The extreme Southern men objected to the 
bill chiefly on account of the 10th section, as fol¬ 
lows : 

Sec. 10. And be it, §-c., That the legislative 
power of said Territory shall extend to all right¬ 
ful subjects of legislation, consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States and the provi¬ 
sions of this act; but no law shall be passed inter¬ 
fering with the primary disposal of the soil, nor 

respect to African Slavery.’’ 

Suppose the bill passed with this section, slave¬ 
holders might take their slaves to the Territories, 
and the People through tlfei^Legislatures could 
not interpose to prevent it. And yet Mr. Whit¬ 
comb was in favor of the bill. But, neither could 
the Legislatures pass laws enforcing the rights of 
slaveholders who might immigrate to the Terri- 
or police regulations for keeping the 
slaves in order; and on this ground, the section 
obnoxious to the Pro Slavery Party. Col. 
Davis of Mississippi therefore moved to amend, 
by striking out the words “ nor in respect to Afri- 
slavery,” and substituting the words “ nor 
with those rights of property which grow out of 
the institution of African Slavery, as it exists in 
any of the States of this Union.” This, he held, 
would prevent the Legislature from excluding 
slaves, but permit it to proteot that kind of prop¬ 
erty when introduced. 

(Subsequently, to prevent all misconoeption, he 
concluded to let the words “ in respect to African 
Slavery ” stand, with the following amendment: 

“ Provided, That nothing contained in this sec¬ 
tion shall be so construecUas to prevent the Ter¬ 
ritorial Legislature from passing suoh police or 
other laws, or providing suoh remedies as may 
proteot the owners of African slaves in said Territo¬ 
ry, or who may remove to said Territory, in the en¬ 
joyment of such rights as they may possess under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States.” 

Pie held that this would give a sufficient pro¬ 
tection to the holder of slaves in the Territories. 

The design of the amendment was palpable— 

z: to procure an implied recognition of the le¬ 
gal existence of slavery in the Territories. The 
special friends of the bill began to tremble for its 
fate. The adoption of the amendment would 
scandalize the North—its rejeotion might alien- 
of the extreme Pro-Slavery men. In 
this dilemma, Mr. Whitcomb, who had pledged his 
influence and vote for the passage of an aet pro¬ 
hibiting slavery in the Territories, came to the 
of a bill, not only containing no such pro¬ 
hibition, but forbidding Territorial prohibition. 
In consultation with Mr. Foote, he drew up an 
amendment, which, after having been acceded to, 
informed by Mr. Foote, by Senators on 
all sides, was presented by Mr. Pratt of Mary¬ 
land, as follows: 

Mr. Pratt said, “I propose, instead of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missis¬ 
sippi, to amend the tenth section thus: to strike 
out the words 1 iu respect to,’ and insert ‘to iu. 
troduce or exclude;’ so that that part of the sec¬ 
tion would then read: 

“ ‘ That the legislative power of said Territory 
shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation 
consistent with the Constitution of the United 
States and the provisions of this act; but no law 
shall be passed interfering with the primary dis¬ 
posal of the soil, nor to introduce or exclude Afri- 
slavery.’ 

I propose further, after the word ‘ slavery,’ to 
insert the following: 

“ ‘ Provided, That nothing herein oontained 
shall be construed to prevent said Territorial 
Legislature passing such laws as may be necessa¬ 
ry for the protection of the rights of property of any 
kind which may have been or may be hereafter lawful¬ 
ly* introduced into said Territory .’ ” 

The plain meaning of the Proviso, coming im¬ 
mediately after the clause concerning slavery, 
being, to authorize the Legislature to pass laws 
for the proteotion of what is called, “ slave prop¬ 
erty.” The implication would at once arise that 
such property might lawfully be introduced and 
held in the Territory—the very implication which 
the extreme Southern men had been struggling 
for. The sole advantage of this amendment of 
Mr. Whitcomb, was, that it enabled them to 
reach their object in a way so covert as not to be 
glaringly offensive to some Northern men. Col. 
Davis of Mississippi promptly adopted the amend¬ 
ment, remarking— 

“ On a former occasion I changed the language 
of my amendment to accommodate it to others, 
because it was not the terms, but the right, that I 
was struggling for. So now I will modify the 
phraseology of my own amendment, or accept that 
of the Senator from Maryland, if it be preferred, 
with the utmost pleasure, because I believe it means 
as much or more, and leads us to the same end. 

“ He further explained that his object was only 
to strike from the bill, as it was introduced, an 
odious feature, which, by special discrimination 
against slavery, restricted the Legislature from 
giving that protection to slave property which they 
were authorized and expected to give to all other 
property. That being my object, I used words which 
seemed to me plainly to express it. But I am entire¬ 
ly willing to adopt any language which is more 
acceptable to others, and which will have the same 
effect. If any shrink from mere words, who are jieir 
theless disposed to provide for the interests I wish 
protect, I surely will not retain or insist on an < 
stacle so very unimportant to me.” 

So be adopted the words framed by Mr. Whit¬ 
comb. 

This gentleman may give a different construc¬ 
tion to the amendment. If so, as an honest man. 
he will say so, and not suffer Mr. Davis and his 
associates to be deceived, tie and his friends 
either concur with them, or there is a game 
afoot, in which honorable Senators are trying 
overreach one another. 

Mr. Whitcomb’s silence will justify the infer¬ 
ence that he understands the amendment as Mr. 
Davis does. However this may be, it is now man¬ 
ifest that instead of cooperating with the oppo¬ 
nents of Slavery-Extension, so far as he has acted 
at all, he has lent his countenance, votes, and 
counsel, to the opponents of Slavery-Restriction. 

What is true of him, is true of Messrs. Cooper, 
Webster, Cass, Dickinson, Bright, and Sturgeon, 
and will be true of every man who shall give his 
vote for the Omnibus Bill. 

* Tlie word “ lawfully ” was subsequent stricken oi 


in the District of Columbia. Iu this way, the 
party held its own, and obtained a signal victory, 
although the Whigs went so far as to plaoe 
several Free Democrats on their tioket. But, 
after, came letters from General Cass, sound¬ 
ing an alarm for the Union, and urging com¬ 
promise. A few corrupt managers got together, 
and undertook to get up a demonstration in favor 
of his views. By dint of incessant labor and 
cunning intrigue, they succeeded, this spring, 
choosing a County Convention, the majority 
of whioh bore their own stamp, and whioh passed 
a set of drivelling resolutions in favor of rescind¬ 
ing the instructions under which General Ci 
standard bearer ia the next Presidential 
election,” as they styled him, was bound. 

Very well: the election for members of the 
Constitutional Convention came on soon after, 
wad the fruit of their folly was, a complete 
Democratic rout in one of the strongest Demo- 
atic counties of the State—the Whig ticket, 
before stated, being elected by an average 
ijority of 480 !—an admonition to the Demo¬ 
cratic party, and an omen of the fate that awaits 
every man in Congress who shall deceive his 
constituents, and betray the cause of freedom. 
Sordid, self-seeking politicians may flatter, but 
the People will damn him. 


It has been said that Judge Thompson, a mem¬ 
ber of the House from Pennsylvania, stands ready 
give up the Wilmot Proviso, and to vote for 
Compromise. This must be a grievous slander. 
People will take strange liberties with the repu¬ 
tation of public men. Judge Thompson, we must 
presume, is a man of character, of conscience, of 
consistency. We protest against condemning 
him in advance. Why, does not the world know 
that in common with Mr. Webster, he contests 
with Mr. Wilmot the paternity of the Proviso ? 
And is it to be imagined that he will be so unna¬ 
tural as to east off what be believes to be his own 
darling offspring? 

The following highly interesting letter from 
Judge Thompson, written during the canvass of 
1848, shows the complete orthodoxy of the writer 
n the question now agitating Congress: 

HON. JAMES THOMPSON’S LETTER. 

Erie, Pa., September 8, 1848. 
Gentlemen: Yours of the 27th ult. has just 
been handed me, and as I certainly recognise 
your right to make the inquiries therein contain¬ 
ed, I hasten to reply. 

When the first territorial bill for Oregon that 
as passed was reported, I offered as a minority 
report, the following as an amendment to the 12th 
section of the bill: ' 

1 Provided that neither slavery nor involuntary 
■vitude shall ever exist in said territory except 
■ crime, whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted.” [See J ournals of 29th Congress, pages 
1240 and 1245] 

This Proviso 1 of course voted for; it passed the 
House, but did not pass the Senate. Iu February, 
1847, the same bill being again under considera¬ 
tion, containing a section reeuactig the Ordinance 
of 1787, which prohibited slavery in the territory, I 
voted against striking it out, and I voted against 
an amendment recognising the Missouri Com¬ 
promise. 

At the session of Congress which has just closed, 
I voted against the Clayton Compromise, and also 
against the Missouri Compromise, and for insert¬ 
ing and retaining the above, reenacting the Ordi¬ 
nance of 1787, and making it applicable to the 
Oregon Territory. 

You will therefore see I have shown by votes 
my belief in the power of Congress to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories. I have no doubts 
whatever of the power and the right of Congress 


WHIG STATE CONVENTION OF OHIO. 


The Whig State Convention of Ohio, 
Columbus, May 6, nominated as candidate for 
the office of Governor, W. T. Johnston, of Cin¬ 
cinnati, an Abolitionist as well as Whig. Both 
the old parties in Ohio have been obliged to put 
in nomination men of known and decided 
slavery principles, and strong Free-Soilers. The^ 
Whig Convention adopted the following resolu¬ 
tions, which do not favor the supposition of Mr. 
Clay, that there has been a ohange of sentiment 
in the North in regard to the Territorial Ques- 


In Convention, Columbus, May 6, .1850. 

Resolved, That we cordially approve of the _ 
ommendation of President Taylor’s message in fa¬ 
vor of the immediate admission of California, and 
that Congress should admit the new State, inde¬ 
pendent of aud disconnected with any other prop¬ 
osition. 

Resolved, That, in all Territorial Governments 
hereafter organized by Congress, we here reiterate 
the principle declared by the Whig State Conven¬ 
tion of 1848,. “that there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude therein, otherwise than 
for the punishment of crime.” 

Resolution of the Whig Convention, January 19, 1848. 

Resolved, That we depreoate a war of conquest, 
and strenuously oppose the forcible acquisition of 
Mexican territory ; but, if additional territory be 
forced upon us, we will demand that “ there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
therein, otherwise than for the punishment of 


SOUTHERN MICHIGAN AND GENERAL-CASS. 


A correspondent of the Toledo (O.) Republican 
furnishes the vote in Lenawee Co., Michigan, 
for members of the Convention of that State, to 
revise its Constitution; from which it appears, 
that the Whig ticket was eleoted by an average 
majority of 480. The county is decidedly Demo¬ 
cratic, giving ordinarily a Democratic majority of 
from 100 to 500. What is the explanation of the 
recent change? 

Last fall, the Whigs and Democrats in that 
county occupied the same Free Soil platform. 
The strongest resolutions were adopted by the 
Democratic Convention in favor of the Wilmot 
Proviso, and against slaver/ and the slave trade 


Martin of Greene, and A. A. Guthrie of Muskinj 
gum. 

The Democratic Standard of Akron, Ohio, Ma 
16th, contains a letter from Mr.Tilden, declinin 
the gubernatorial nomination. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


BEFORE ELECTION. 


jARA: or, The Discipline of Affl’ction. From the Frene 
of Madame Guizot. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 

The author of “ Peter Sohlemihl in America, 
an advertisement to this oharming little volum 
stands sponsor for the translator, who oertainl 
has given us a graceful version of a story replet 
with admirable teaohings. Madame Guizoi 
learn, is one of several women in Franc 
who are devoting their talents to works of thi 
kind, with a view to win the young “ to th 
practice of those minor morals whioh are s 
important in their influence on the welfare o 
sooiety.” 


Noticing, some time since, the convenient duo 
decimo edition of Hume’s England by the Harper: 
we stated that it was their intention to issue othe 
standard histories in the same form. We hav 
just reoeived from their prolific press, Macaulay’ 
England, aud Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of th 
Roman Empire, published as indicated. Hot 
volumes the former will constitute, o 
s cannot be known till the author shall hav 
finished his labors. The latter, containing th 
notes of Milman, a complete index of the whol 
work, and a portrait of the author, is to be com 
prised in six volumes. The duodecimo form i 
peculiarly convenient; the paper is good; th 
type is agreeable ; aud the works are issued at e 
low a price as to put them within the reach c 
every library, however humble. 

For sale by Franck Taylor, bookseller, Penn 
sylvania avenue, Washington. 


I have on all occasions voted to exclude slavery 
from the Territories belonging to the United 
States now, and shall continue to do so. Convinced 
that no compromise is necessary, either to preserve 
the Union, or required by any constitutional man¬ 
date, I shall, as I have already done, vote against 
all compromise, by whioh territory now free shall 
beoome slave territory. I may add that this is 
not new dootrine to me—I have uniformly so voted 
on all territorial bills, and shall continue so to do, 
and 1 shall vote for the Ordinance of 1787, to be 
made applicable to the Territories of the United 
States, or of any other words of prohibition that 
may bo equivalent thereto. 

This doctrine of prohibiting slavery in territories 
is first introduced by me, after the acquisition of the 
new territory, and applied directly to that territory, yet 
others do not now hesitate to claim much for adopting 
a principle they never suggested, and forget those who 
did do so. Respectfully, yours, 

James Thompson. 

S. J. Goodrich, G. W. Scofield , 

/. D. James, G. Merril, T. 

Clemons, L. Arnett. 


Well—whoever may forget, we will not; we 
shall hold the Judge in affectionate remembrance 
especially when the hour shall come for saying 
ia or nay on the Omnibus bilL 
Another of Pennsylvania’s illustrious som 
placed himself on record. 

True, his votes during the session so far have 
given the lie to all that is contained in the follow¬ 
ing letter, but great men like Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Gilmore are not exempt from change. We 
commend the letter that follows to the attention 
of Mr. Gilmore’s Southern friends in Congress. 
They must “ look sharp after him.” 

The Kittening Free Press iu the fall of 1848 
contained a correspondence between the Barn¬ 
burner Democratic Central Committee and the 
two candidates for Congress, George W. Smith 
and Alfred Gilmore. TheCommitteeasked their 
views on the Wilmot Proviso, &c. Both returned 
anti-slavery answers—Mr. Gilmore on this wise 
Butler, September 16,1848. 
Gentlemen: Your letter was not received by 
me until my return from Clearfield county. 

In reply to your inquiries, I will plainly state, 
that 1 am opposed to the further extension of Slavery, 
or the acquisition of new Territory. I think that the 
Territory that is now free should remain free forever, 
and that every constitutional restriction should be ap¬ 
plied to limit, the further extension or enlargement of 
the Slave Power of the South. In the. Territories ' 
where the Ordinance of 1787 has been applied ’it has 
worked well, and to the advantage and benefit of the 
country. 

I regard Slavery as a great moral and political 
evil, and would bail with pleasure the day when 
it will cease to exist in every land. It is the duty 
of the representative to obey the will of his con¬ 
stituents, and if I should be elected it will be my 
duty as well as my pleasure to act upou all ques- 


tliat may arise in accordance with the wish¬ 
es and interests of my district. I am, with sen 
ments of esteem, yours, very truly, 

Alfred Gilmore. 

To Messrs. S. A. Marshall, L. C. Finney, 


and W. Davidson. 


FREE SOIL CONVENTION OF OHIO. 


The Free Soil Men of Ohio held a State Con¬ 
vention at Columbus on the 2d, which adopted 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we adhere to the National plat¬ 
form adopted at Buffalo in 1848, and to the State 
platform adopted in Columbus in the same year, 
as true and proper expositions of our great funda¬ 
mental principles. 

Resolved, That at this time the great and prom¬ 
inent question is the restriction of slavery; for the 
Slave Power, having the control of the National 
Government, is,with all its influence and patronage, 
exerting its utmost energy to spread slavery- 


Night and Morning. A Novel. By Sir E. Bulirer Ly 
ton. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

We cannot but consider it an evidence of son 
advancement in tlie tone of public morals, thi 
the most popular, and heretofore the most licei 
tious class of novelists, should be gradual 
changing the character of their productioi 
We remarked this improvement a few wee! 
since in the case of George Sand, and we a: 
glad to have it in our power to say the same 
Bulwer. He owes a debt to morality, to hums 
ity, which the improved character of bis worl 
will go far to redeem. We hope lie will not d 
until he has made every reparation in his powi 
to the world for the mischief which his earlii 
productions wrought. 

Night and Morning, a recent publication, is i 
the improved class. It may be found at Franc 
Taylor’s, Pennsylvania avenue. 


[Tory of England. By Thomas Babingtoii Macaula; 
'olomes 1 and It. Harper A Brothers, New York 
iron’s Roman Empire. With notes by Milman. Ha: 


‘andish the Puritan. By Eldred Grayson. New York 
Harper & Brothers. For sale as above. 

A tale of the American Revolution. We hav 
not bad time to read it, but hope it may turn on 
better than the beginning promises. We Bhouli 
think the author better at weaving incidents tbai 


ily. June. Philadelphia 
. Philadelphia: Sartain l 


These two monthlies show a good taste am 
a spirit of enterprise on the part of their wor 
thy proprietors deserving all praise and abundan 
patronage. The embellishments are profuse, am 
generally beautiful; and we observe among thei 
contributors, many of the most gifted writers—ii 
Graham’s, artioles from Longfellow, Whipplt 
Prentice, Hosmer, Grace Greenwood, &c.; in Sai 
tain’s, Harriet Martineau, Fredrika Bremei 
Mrs. Kirkland, &c. We are indebted to Gra 
ham for a fine large premium plate, “ the Firs 
Prayer.” The conception is touchingly beautiful 
and a look at the picture makes one feel devo 
tional. 


The running titles of the articles will conve; 
an idea of the contents of this number. 

Giacomo Leopardi, Ranke’s Souse of h 
Queen’s College., London ; Grotds History of Greece 
Urquharfs Pillars of Hercules ; Facts in Figures 
Diary of a Dutiful Son; Cunningham’s Handboo 
of London; Baxter’s Impressions of Europe.; Es 
cape of •Louis Philippe. 


April, 1850. Published w 


The oontents are as follows : 

National Observatories; Sydney Smith’s Sketch 
of Moral Philosophy ; Supply of Water to the Mi 
tropolis; Landor’s Poetry ; The Polynesians an 
New Zealand; British and Continintal Taxation 
The Village Notary ; Lewis on Authority in Ma 
ters of Opinion; Agricultural Complaints; Ge 
many and Erfurt. 

The articles on British and Continental Tai 
ation, and on Agricultural Complaint in the E< 
inburgh, and the one entitled, “ Facts and Fi; 
ures,” in the London Quarterly, are full of it 
struction. 


r Youth. Washington, D. C. 


e, 1850. 


Punctual as ever—the table of contents is t 
follows: 

Original. — The Rose, the B'ook and the Bree.z 
by a Foreign contributor ; Our Rest, a poeir 
The Lesson Lizzie learned from a Flower 
Thoughts in a Sick Room, a poem; The Watt 
Spider ; The Oriole’s Nest; Mary and her Nurse 
Kites and the Telegraph ; I did not mean to do it 
The Little Girl’s Good Morning, a poem ; A Drea: 
of the Lost Love ; The Golden Eagle ; A Poser. 

Selected. — Inward Influence of Outward Beauty 
Cooked Lion ; The Old School House ; Fifty Cen, 
better than a Dollar; The different Color of t) 
Jens ; Remarkable Sagacity of a Dog; Music l 
Telegraph; Muscular Strength; The Brave Boy 
The Floating Bee Houses of the Nile; To Boy 
and Girls; The Boy and the Gold Robin; Convt 
cation of Birds. 

Published monthly, at fifty cents a year. 


Many new publioations, we are unable to n 
so in this number, will be attended to ne 
week. 


CUBAN EXPEDITION. 


Resolved, that we regard with indignation and 
contempt the course of Mr. Webster and other 
Northern Congressmen, in abandoning the Wil¬ 
mot Proviso, to which they had previously given 
their sanction, and now, in the hour of their coun¬ 
try’s trial, surrendering the dearest hopes of free¬ 
dom to the claims of the slaveholder. 

Resolved, That we look with esteem and admira¬ 
tion upon those members of Congress who, defying 
the concentrated power of the slaveooracy to dis¬ 
grace them, have spoken boldly for freedom in the 
very citadel of slavery. 

Resolved, That a separate organization of the 
Free Soil party upon clear and well-defined prin- 
. ciples, and a firm adherence to that organization, 
is especially necessary to preserve their moral and 
political power. 

Resolved, That, while we deprecate affiliation 
with any other political organization, we will hail, 
with pleasure, accessions to our principles and 
party, from whatever source they may come, and 
will know no man according to his old political 
associations, but only according to bis present ac- 

Daniel R. Tilden of Summit county, formerly 
a prominent Whig, was nominated as candidate 
for the office of Governor. The following persons 
were appointed a State Central Committee : 

F. Gale, H. W. King, J. M. West water, W. F. i 
Giddings, W. G. Graham of Franklin, Joshua j 


The ill-Btarred Cuban expedition has met wit 
a signal failure. General Lopez, who left Ne' 
Orleans on the 7th in the Creole, landed on th 
17th, with 500 men, at Cardenas, a small tow 
ninety miles from Havana. The garrison of sixt 
men was compelled to surrender; three Spaniard 
were killed; the Governor’s house was burn 
The inhabitants showed no sympathy with th 
invaders, who, on the approach of a strong Spar 
ish force, reembarked in haste. The followin 
despatch tells the brief tale: 

Savannah, May 25, 1850. 

The steamer Isabel, from Havana the 22d, hi 
touched off here. General Lopez, accompanie 
by one of bis aids, has taken lodgings at the Cit; 
Hotel. From him I have got the following inte 
ligenoe: The expedition left Contov, in Yucatai 
on the 16th, and landed at Cardenas on the 17tl 
They lost some time in landing, whioh gave tim 
to the inhabitants to send an express into Co] 
lozo, ten miles distant. The expedition entere 
the town and attacked the jail, supposing it t 
be a barrack. The jail guard of fifteen mei 
stood fire well. At this moment Borne troopB wer 
seen crossing the square, who were hailed, an< 
answered by firing upon the invaders; and aftei 
wards they went to the Governor’s house, whicl 
was attacked and well defended, but finally burui 
The troop3 surrendered themselves, and the towi 
remained in peaceable possession of the invaders 
but, being dissatisfied with the warm receptioi 
they had met, and having lost time in gettini 
their wounded and fuel on board the steame 
Creole, which was to return for reinforcement: 
they were so much disheartened as to insist upoi 
going to Key West. They were closely pursued 
however, by the Spanish war steamer Pizarro, bu 
happily escaped. 
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BRITISH HOUSE OP COMMONS, 


“ Monday, April 29,1850. 

Mr. Cock burn asked the noble Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in reference to the case of the 
Bteward of the British barque Mary Ann, who 
had been seized and imprisoned by the authori¬ 
ties of Charleston, (S.C..) for no specified offence 
but that he was a man of color, whether the noble 
lord had used any endeavors with the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States to prevent British sub¬ 
jects from having their liberty invaded and per¬ 
sons incarcerated by so scandalous a violation of 
the principles that should regulate the intercourse 
of oivilized nations? 

Lord Palmerston regretted that the subject to 
which the honorable and learned member had 
drawn the attention of the House was by no 
means new to the Government. It was a fact 
that there existed a law in Carolina and Louis¬ 
iana by which free men of color, whether foreign¬ 
ers or citizens of some other States of the Union, 
were subject to imprisonment, with a view to 
their ultimate removal from the territories of 
these States. It was unnecessary for him to ex¬ 
press the opinion which every member who heard 
him must entertain with respect to such a law. 
In 1847 her Majesty’s Government caused a note 
to be presented to the Government of the United 
States, remonstrating against the law, as not only 
inconsistent with the established polity of nations, 
but at variance with a portion of the first ar¬ 
ticles of the treaty of 1815 between Great Brit¬ 
ain and the United States, under which all sub¬ 
jects and citizens of the two countries were to be 
permitted freely to enter, freely to reside in, and 
freely to quit the territories of each. 

To this note, Mr. Buchanan, then Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs of the United States, 
gave a verbal answer, to the effect that the 
Federal Government had no power to induoe the 
legislators of the State of Carolina to revoke the 
law ; and that, if the British Government insisted 
on its right, the Government of the United 
States would find the question so impossible to 
deal with, that it would be obliged, however re¬ 
luctantly, to take advantage of the stipulation 
contained in the treaty of 1827, and put an end 
to the treaty of 1815, upon giving twelve months’ 
notice. It did not appear to her Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment that any commensurate advantages 
would, under such circumstanoes, result from fur¬ 
ther pressing the matter.” 

The case referred to above has occasioned some 
sensation in England. The support of the stew¬ 
ard, while incarcerated, was charged to the mas¬ 
ter of the barque, although he was violently de¬ 
prived of his servioes. On his return to England, 
he attempted to deduct this oharge from the wa¬ 
ges of the steward, but was compelled, on a suit 
before one of the courts, to pay him full price. 

But, the pecuniary inconvenience growing out 
of the South Carolina law, is nothing compared 
with its gross violation of the comity of nations 
and of treaty obligations. Lord Palmerston is 
denounced by the spirited portion of the English 
press for tamely submitting to such an outrage 
on the rights of British subjects. Better, it ex¬ 
claims, let the treaty be terminated, than tolerate 
this infamous conduct on the part of a nation 
professing civilization. There oertainly is abun¬ 
dant reason for their indignation. 

We ask the attention of the American People 
to the reply of Mr. Buchanan. The Federal 
Government will be under the necessity of ter¬ 
minating a treaty important to the interests of 
the People of both countries, should the British 
Government insist upon its faithful fulfilment in 
regard to a certain class of British subjects 1 
What a humiliating acknowledgment of sub¬ 
jection to the power of Slavery 1 

The privilege of the citizens of this country 
freely to visit, freely to reside in, and freely to 
quit the territories of Great Britain, is thought 
less of than the contemptible claim of a few 
slaveholders in South Carolina and Louisiana to 
incarcerate a black Englishman who now and 
then may enter their ports on shipboard; and in¬ 
deed is to be utterly sacrificed rather than the 
Federal Government should interfere with the 
abominable regulations. 


The Hon. Roger S. Baldwin has been nomi¬ 
nated for reelection to the United States Senate 
by the Whig members of the Connecticut Legisla¬ 
ture. The Democrats have nominated the Hon. 
Isaac Toucey, and the Free-Soilers the Hon. J M 
Niles. The election is to take place next Wed¬ 
nesday. 

Hon. Hannibal Hamlin has been nominated 
for reelection as United States Senator from 
Maine by the Democratic caucus of members of 
the State Legislature. In the Senate caucus Mr. 
Hamlin had 11 votes, to 1 for John W. Dana, and 
in that of the House he had 65 votes, to 1 for 
Nathan Clifford. Seven Democrats were absent 
from the Senate caucus, and upwards of twenty 
from that of the House, who are understood to be 
opposed to the nomination. The election is ap¬ 
pointed to take place on the 2oth of June. 


Kentucky. —The Frankfort Commonwealth 
publishes the returns of the votes for and against 
the new Constitution of the State of Kentucky 
for all the counties in the State, except eight, 
showing the following result,: 

For the Constitution - - - 65,827 

Against it.19,738 


IS THIS NEUTRALITY ? 


We call attention to the following: 

From the National Intelligencer. 

Major R. S. Neighbors, the Commissioner sent 
by Texas to bring New Mexico under the au¬ 
thority of that State, writes as follows to the 
Western Texan , a paper published at San Antonio 
de Bexar, under date of 

“ Dona Ana, March 24, 1850. 

“ I have no doubt you will be pleased to learn 
that I have been successful in organizing this 
county, (El Paso) The election went off in fine, 
style on the 4th day of March, and at several Of 
oononioii- »* jp™-had splen- 


The General Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church continued its quadrennial 
session in Baltimore last week. The subject of | 
slavery soon came up on a memorial from the 
New Manchester Distriot, Pittsburgh Circuit, 
Virginia, and on resolutions against slavery from 
the New York Conference. The papers were re¬ 
ferred to the Executive Committee, which report¬ 
ed that the General Conference had no jurisdic- 
>ver the subject. 


the precincts, especially at this ___ 

did balls in honor of the extension of civil law. 
This is a fine county, and has some five thousand 
inhabitants. The oounty gave seven hundred 
and sixty votes, all of which were for Austin, ex¬ 
cept three for Huntsville, and one for San Antonio 
and will poll over one thousand voteB at the next 
election. I find no opposition here on the part of 
the United StateB authorities. Col. Munroe has 
issued orders to all the troops to sustain the laws 
of Texas, as soon as they are extended. I cannot 
tell how far 1 shall suoceed in my mission; I find 
my means very inadequate.” 

It appears by the foregoing that the county 
of El Paso, at least, has been organized under 
Texan auspices. Major Neighbors left Dona 
Ana on the 28th of March for Santa Fe, in com¬ 
pany with Major Henry, U. S. Army, and an es¬ 
cort. He did not seem to be certain in the suc¬ 
cess of his mission to that country. 

The conduot of the Administration in this mat¬ 
ter iB inexcusable. First, it issues orders to the 
United States military officers in New Mexico to 
offer no resistance to the usurpations of the Tex¬ 
ans, and now we see Col. Munroe sustaining 
these usurpations. He has doubtless received 
his orders from Mr. Secretary Crawford, of Gal- 
phin memory. 

No wonder Mr. Burt of South Carolina should 
be so warm in his praise of the Secretary. 


MOTH-PROOF REE HIVE. 


We ask the attention of our readers to the ad¬ 
vertisement of J. A. Dugdale’s Moth-Proof and 
Non-Swarming Bee Hive, whioh will be found in 
another column. 

We have not seen this very ingenious inven¬ 
tion in practical operation; but from a careful 
examination of a neatly finished model, we are 
convinced that it is perfectly adapted to accom¬ 
plish all it promises. 

Its most prominent characteristics, security 
from the moth, and the prevention of swarming 
are alone sufficient to recommend it to public fa¬ 
vor; while the neatness of its appearance, the 
ease with which the honey can be taken out at 
any time, and the simplicity of its management, 
will greatly enhance its value. 

It strikes us, who have no very extensive prac¬ 
tical knowledge of suok matters, that the gene¬ 
ral introduction of this hive will very greatly 
increase the quantity and improve the quality of 
honey in our markets—“a consummation de¬ 
voutly to be wished.” 


WATER CURES. 


These establishments are springing up some¬ 
what numerously in different parts of the coun¬ 
try. Several of them have standing notices in 
our columns. Among the rest there is one from 
Glen Haven, in the Stale of New York. We 
very cheerfully call attention to it. Whatever 
theory of “ Life and Health,” or of disease to 
whioh the human system is exposed, persons may 
choose to adopt, they cannot reasonably object to 
any fair experiments in the science of Hydro¬ 
pathy. We are informed that the Cure at Glen 
Haven is admirably situated for an institution of 
that sort; and that, under charge of its present 
proprietors, a large measure of success has at¬ 
tended their practice. Several hundreds of per. 
sons within the last two or three years have re- 
Borted there with great benefit to themselves. 
Many of them have gone away with restored 
health and vigor to the full extent, and nearly all 
have derived decided advantages by a residence 
there and the treatment they have received. We 
commend it, as a most hopeful resort for invalids. 
It is central to a broad extent of rich and beauti¬ 
ful country, and, we believe, easy of access on all 
sides. Those who have exhausted the skill and 
research of the profession upon their ailments 
without avail, and who yet are not willing to re¬ 
sign the hopes of life and health, as long as any¬ 
thing remains to be attempted, will- hardly be 


likely to take any step more rational than to re¬ 
pair to Glen Haven immediately, or to 
place equally well managed and accessible. We 
give our' advice without fee or reward. If our 
hint should prove serviceable to any one, our pay 
will be ample, and we shall be heartily satisfied. 


Quaok-aalvlng, 


ch bloated ease may ne 


The Dying Song. —A few evenings before the 
death of Mrs. Osgood, she wrote, for a young girl 
who was trying to amuse her by making paper 
flowers, the following verses, her dying song 
You've woven roses round my way, 

And gladdened all my being; 


Save only tbe All-seeing. 

May He, who gave this lovely gift, 
This love of lovely doings, 


In ev’ry hope’s pursuings. 
I’m going through the eternal i 
Ere June’s sweet roses blow! 
Death's lovely angel leads me I 


May 7,1850. 

“At the end of five days, at fifteen minutes 
fore four o’clock, on Sunday, the 12th of May, as 
gently as one goes to sleep, she withdrew i 
better world.” 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


William Wordsworth, the great English poet 
man and nature, one of the foremost ‘ 
ranks of his country’s genius of all past 


at Rydal, by the side of his beloved mountains and 
waters, on the twenty-third of April, St. George’s 
day of England, and the day of that other proteo- 
tor and patron, theaccrediated birth-day, as it was 
also the day of the death of Shakspeare. On the 
very day and year on whioh Shakspeare departed, 
Cervantes too died. The date in the calendar is 
to be a memorable one, to be treasured and cele¬ 
brated in after times with a reverence and affec¬ 
tion of which now we oau entertain but a faint 
idea; though we see surely that the honors of 
literary hiBtory will outlast and surpass all others. 


Canada. —The Canadian Parliament 
snoed its session last week at Toronto. Notioe 
is given of a motion to petition the Queen in 
behalf of Canadian independence. The motion 
having been oalled up on Friday, it was rejected 
yeas 7, nays 57. 


Judge Potter and the Compromise Scheme.— 
Referring to the suggestion in the National Era, 
that possibly Potter and Sweetzer of Ohio, Lef- 
fler of Iowa, and Bissell of Illinois, might vote 
with the slaveholders for the compromise scheme, 
the Toledo Republican remarks : 

" So far as our Representative [Judge Potter] 
loncerned, we cannot believe there is any 
ground for such apprehension. 

“ J udge Potter, at a Demooratio caucus held in 
this city last fall, deolared himself earnestly op¬ 
posed to the extension of slavery, and in favor of 
its prohibition by Congress; and took occasion 
to say that he believed opposition to slavery 
extension to be a general sentiment of tbe Demo¬ 
cratic party, and that he saw no necessity for a 
third organization.” 


FROM CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, May 12, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

About two years since, a portion of our enter¬ 
prising citizens determined to build in our oity, 
a hotel commensurate with her size, business, and 
necessities. On Saturday, May 4th, their trus¬ 
tees received from tbe architect an edifice cover¬ 
ing an area of 40,000 square feet, and completed in 
every way worthy of the name it bears. Within 
this great public palace were gathered on Friday 
evening, 3d, some 15,000 to 20,000 of our good peo¬ 
ple, to celebrate by an “ opening soiree ” the en¬ 
trance of the “ Burnet House” upon its useful 


For two weeks previous, this fete had been the 
theme of constant remark, and while economical 
papas talked gravely of the unwarrantable ex¬ 
pense of $10 demanded for tickets, tailors and 
mantua-makers were driven to death upon vest¬ 
ments for the occasion. 

With Friday evening came a pouring rain, 
and half past nine o’clock found Third street, 
between Race and Vine streets, thronged with 
horses and conveyances, struggling in inextrica¬ 
ble confusion. 

A dense crowd of dripping citizens filled the wide 
flagged pavement around the house, and covered 
its long flights of broad stone steps with a foreBt 
of streaming umbrellas. Through this living lane, 

driver after driver emerged from the mass, and 
triumphantly let down his steps, the bundled 
rivals ascended, quickly crossed the columned 
porch, passed the doorway, and stood at 
upon the marble floor beneath a blaze of light 
and in the midst of moving figures, whioh, at the 
moment, seemed all confusion. Then, following 
the indication of a portly manager, the continued 
line of new comers streamed down the long hall, 
hurried up the stair-case, turned, and scattering 
the ladies in the line of dressing rooms whose 
doors opened as they passed, the gentlemen went 
on. and down and back to close behind the en¬ 
trance, where they relieved themselves of over¬ 
coats and caps, and in the mirrored parlor next, 
being gloved, were by assiduous attendants duly 
brushed. Stopping only to straighten standing 
collars, and brush stray hairs, the streams of 
spotless vests and smooth cravats stretched out, 
and up, and back along the upper hall, and took 
its charge again; those shapeless bundless now 
metamorphosed to forms of grace, attired with 
that elegance which but perfected taste or ample 
means can produoe. 

And now the crowd grew thick and thicker. 
New comers hurried to and fro across the halls ; 
ladies, maids, and waiters, flew about with in¬ 
creased activity, while ready couples threaded 
their way down through the stream of overcoats 
and shawls, turned to the left, and with the Uni¬ 
ted States regimental band crashing some patri¬ 
otic pieoe in their very ears, entered the ladies’ 
parlor. Here, wandering across the spacious vel¬ 
vet carpet, they rested an instant on the satin 
seats, glanced at the image of the dazzling chan¬ 
delier four times repeated in the tall mirrors that, 
in arched niches richly gilt, stretched from the 
floor up some eighteen feet, and, admiring the 
piano and its tone, passed by a connecting door 
the blue furnished “ Ladies’ private drawing - 


Reading tbe inscription on the great Bible ly¬ 
ing in Btate upon the centre table, they crossed 
another hall, visited the “ Reception Room,” 
with its fresh-looking bouquets strewed in worst¬ 
ed upon the carpet and sofas, then, straying 
amidst the Bix tables, forty feet in length, placed 
at regular intervals across the “ Ladies’ ordinary,” 
they saw the light of a hundred burners glisten 


in the sharp angles of various colored glasses, 
reflected from bright silvor and polished steel, 
and shine upon rarities from sea and land, tor¬ 
tured into a thousand ornamental shapes, so dis¬ 
guised that the whole seemed a mimic garden 
built in sugar, each plate bordered with a row of 
quilled napkins, and scented with tbe exquisite 
perfume of great boquets of hot-house flowers. 

And now the crowd filled all the Hall from the 
supper to the Ball-room, the “ Gentlemen’s ordi¬ 
nary.” 

In this room, four hundred persons stood in 
sets, and as the caller cried “ promenade,” four 
hundred lookers-on heard eight hundred feet 
slide upon the floor in time to the riehest music 
ever poured from Tosso’s far-famed and fullest 
cotillion band. Then, saw that great swarm 
swing open like a cloud, and make room for waltz- 
ers, whilst here and there some striking figure 
stood for an instant prominent, and then again 
was lost. Now the tall form of Mrs. C., so long 
unmatched for taste and grace, stood, in a light 
green silk, leaning on her brother’s arm, and now 
the rich Hungarian costume of General Paragay 
flashed out beside the gray-haired city father 
Nathan Guilford, and now moustaches, whiskers, 
smooth-chins, fair-eurls, tresses red and auburn, 
black and brown, and strange fair faces, from 
cities far and near, went whirling by, with there 
a belle with black and flashing eyes, and here a 
girl so exquisite, whose deep blue eyes, thank 
Heaven ! were not upon the foreigner, who clasp¬ 
ed her waist almost too close, in the giddy dance. 
And all along the walls the stream of talk flowed 
unreserved amidst our brightest wits, dullest dolts, 
all polished for the occasion, and employed upon 
flirtation, sly critioism, or would be philosophic 
conversation. 

To all these conveniences for killing time de¬ 
lightfully, add extemporaneous excursions to a 
Bupper-room, where, from half past ten until four 
o’clock, a host of waiters answered instantly, ' 
plicitly, and without stint, any call for any a 
ole ever served upon a supper table, and ne. __ 
missed amidst that changing crowd the one who 
called, and is it any wonder that the hours flew 
by on wings of down, that hall and parlor, recep¬ 
tion-room and dance, presented an array of happy 
faoes, emanating such a sphere of ease and uni¬ 
versal enjoyment, as must have warmed the house 
in a most effective manner, and reflected the 
highest possible compliment upon the manage¬ 
ment which projected and carried through this 
memorable soiree. 

Two o’clock came without a thought; at three, 
not a shadow fell upon the ball-room’s dark, 
waxed floor. A few merry gentlemen, in their 
dressing rooms, sorted hats that would not fit 
and a throng of carriages still besieged the door. 

Four o’clock, ’tis said, the last lingerer at the 
supper table strayed out into the damp morning 
air. Tbe United States band played a parting 
march upon the steps, and as the eohoes died 
along tbe silent streets, the oity settled into its 
usual quiet, after a night of such display as it 
had never seen before, and scarce any circumstan¬ 
ces may make it see again. Pearce, 


LATE FROM CALIFORNIA. 


The steamer Crescent City, from Chagres, ar¬ 
rived at New York on Saturday afternoon. She 
brings the mails from California and a number of 
passengers. 

The dates from California are of the 20th April. 
It is reported that seveval new diggings have been 
discovered in Placerville, where the laborers get 
one pound of gold a day. They are said to be 
tbe richest mines yet discovered. It is also re¬ 
ported that new and important discoveries have 
also been made on Trinity river, which are being 
carefully explored. 

At San Francisco, lumber and provisions 
very low, and the frame houses taken out in 
ing vessels would hardly sell for the cost of the 
freight. A quarantine law haB been passed by 
the Legislature for the port of San Francisco, 
whioh is pronounced infamous ; and, if enforced, 
it is said that it will crush the commercial pros¬ 
perity of that city. Col. Jack Hays has been 
elected Sheriff of San Francisco county. 

Sacramento city has been again overflowed, 
this inundation doing more damage even than the 
last one. It has also suffered from a fire, the loss 
by which amounts to $65,000. 

During the early portion of the month the an¬ 
nouncement of the discovery of Trinidad bay, and 
a safe harbor between this port and the Columbia, 
created much excitement. The bay has been dis¬ 
covered, a landing effected, and, according to our 
latest accounts, several flourishing towns are 
springing up upon the hanks of the new hay. It 
is thought that this spot will be only second to 
the port of San Francisco, and will prove of the 
utmost advantage, as an easy and speedy mode of 
communication with the northern mines. From 
all we can learn, it is not a safe harbor at all 
times, and our knowledge of the locale is as yet 
So imperfect that we cannot express a decided 
opinion upon its advantages. 

The mines have continued to be exceedingly 
productive wherever they have worked, and ex¬ 
traordinary yields have rewarded the toils of 


SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Hali: 


May 27. 

The new steamer Asia, whffjb sailed from Liv¬ 
erpool on the IStk instant, arrived here this morn¬ 
ing, after a passage of nine days! Her news is 
one week later. 

The political news is not very important. 

The Cambria had not arrived out. 

The commercial advices are highly important. 
Cotton, flour, and grain, have further advanced. 

In England, the matter regarding foreign policy 
is daily assuming a more serious aspect. 

The French and Prussian Governments are 
greatly dissatisfied at the turn affaire has taken, 
and the Ministers from both Governments had 
left England. ThiB gave rise to a variety of 
speculations. 

On Thursday, Lord Brougham called the at¬ 
tention of the House of Lords to the sudden de¬ 
parture of the French Ambassador, and hoped 
that no unfriendly feeling existed between France 
and England. 

Tbe Greek affair is not yet settled, but is in a 
fair way to lead to peace. 

Flour has advanced one shilling and sixpence 
to two shillings per barrel. 

Corn has advanced one shilling to one shilling 
and sixpence per 480 lbs. 

Provisions unchanged. 

The money market is easy. 

The cotton market was animated and firm at 
last week’s quotations, on all qualities except fair, 
which has advanced %d. per lb. Sales of the 
week amount to 48,000 bales, of which 8,000 
taken by speculators. 

Wheat has advanced 2 d. to id. 

Freights are dull, and but little doing. 

Consols closed on the 17th at 95 a 96%. 


American securities are advancing. U. S. 6’s 
of 1868,111 a 1111£; New,York State 5’s of 1865, 
98; Ohio 5’s of 1856,98 a 99; do. I860, 102 a 103 ; 
do. 1870, 107 a 108. 

Provision Market, Liverpool, May 17.—Buy¬ 
ers of beef have operated sparingly, the late ad¬ 
vance inducing those who were in stock to hold 
back. There is, however, but little offering; the 
market is very firm at the quotations. 

Pork. —There is no improvement; prices 
without variation. The Irish demand for bacon 
continues, but for the want of an assortment of 
ordinary qualities, the sales are not very exten¬ 
sive. The demand for finer sorts is slow, but 
prices are firm. Shoulders sold freely, and for 
fine hams there is an active inquiry. 

Sales of lard amount to 130 tons; there a] 
buyers at but holders will not sell; there 
very little doing. 

Cheese. —There is an improved demand at an 
advance of 6 tl. per cwt. 

Linseed Cake. —Much neglected. 

Coffee. —But little doing. 

Rice. —Nine thousand bags of Bengal brought 
8s. 6f7. a 11s. 3d., and 400 tierces Carolina 19s. a 
19s. 6d. per cwt. duty paid. 

Sugar is in steady demand at (id. to Is. higher 

Tallow .—There is but little change. 

Naval Stores.—' Turpentine is lower—900 bbls. 
sold at 6s. a 6s. 9 d. American tar has also de¬ 
clined—3,000 bbls. sold at 9s. a 9s. 6 d. 

In Tea there is but little doing, 

Tobacco. —Same as last week. 


The following memorial, signed by a large 
number of the constituents of Mr. Wentworth, 
has been sent to him from Illinois. 

To the Honorable John Wentworth; 

The undersigned, your constituents, respect¬ 
fully pray that you may vote for the admission of 
California as a State into this Confederacy, with 
her present Consitution and boundaries, and that 
you may oppose the incorporation of any other 
project whatever into the bill providing for such 
admission : and, furthermore, that you may vote 
against all Callifornia admission bills, or any 
other bill, project, or compromise scheme provi¬ 
ding directly or indirectly for an organization of 
a Territorial Government in New Mexico, Des¬ 
eret, or any other of tbe Territories of the Uni¬ 
ted States, unless it is expressly provided in said 
bill, project, or compromise scheme, that slavery, 
shall be forever and positively prohibited therein. 

They also pray that you may lay this me¬ 
morial before that branch of Congress of which 
you are a member, and ask for it a respectful re¬ 
ception and reference ; and in case of a refusal to 
receive or to refer this tbe petition of your con¬ 
stituents, who claim tbe right of being respect¬ 
fully heard upon all subjects through their peti¬ 
tions, they ask you, as you have a right to 
do under the rules of either branoh of Congress, 


to read this petition yourself, in open session, 
order that the honorable body 'of whioh you are 
member may know the strong desire of the under¬ 
signed for the separate and unconditional ad¬ 
mission of California, and their opposition to the 
organization of any kind of a Government for any 
of the Territories of the United States, unless sla¬ 
very is positively and forever prohibited therein. 

Wheeling, III., April, 1850. 


CONGRESS. 


THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 

Tuesday, May 21, 1850. 

After the business of the morning hour, the 
Omnibus bill was taken up, and Mr. Clay spoke 
in reply to Mr. Soule. He could not agree to 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Mississippi, [Mr. Davis.] which, in point of fact, 
assumes that slavery exists in those Territories; 
but he oould oonsent to so modifying the amend¬ 
ment as to prevent the Territorial Legislature 
from excluding or admitting slavery there. He 
urged also that the plan of the Executive was 
impracticable, and settled but one question, viz: 
the admission of California. The proposed hill 
would settle the whole subject of slavery. There 
are, however, said Mr. Clay, a few miserable men 
who live upon agitation, men who are never satis¬ 
fied until they can place themselves at tbe head 
of a little clique of agitators, and, fastening them 


to their tails, go to the Democratic party and say, 
“ Take me, I am a good Democrat, and I will 
bring to you this capital which I have, and insure 
your success;” or go to the Whig party and say, 
“Take this little balancing power which I pos¬ 
sess, and I will enable your party to triumph over 
their adversaries.” I venture to say they will be 
hushed into silence by the indignation they will 
meet everywhere, in their vain and futile attempt 
to prolong that agitation which has threatened 
this country with the most direful calamity which, 
in all the dispensations of God, oould befall it. 

Wednesday, May' 22,1850. 

The Vice President laid before the Senate a 
communication from the State Department, giving 
information as to what steps had been taken upon 
the memorial of the administrator of and the 
attorney for the heirs of General Thnddeus Kos¬ 
ciusko, against Alexander de Bodisoo, Minister 
from Russia, accredited to this Government. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, transmitting copies of corres¬ 
pondence between tbe Executive Department and 
General Persifer Smith and Brigadier General 
Riley, respecting the transactions of the Conven¬ 
tion in California. 

Mr. Seward presented a petition of citizens of 
Salem, New York, asking that a Government 
vessel may be employed to convey delegates from 
the United States to Frankfort, in Germany; 
which was referred io the Committee on Naval 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill to revise the Patent Laws, and promote the 
progress of the useful arts, and, after amend¬ 
ments by Messrs. Hale and Underwood, was post¬ 
poned till Thursday. 

The Omnibus bill being before the Senate, 
Mr. Upham replied tq Mr. SoulO briefly, in an¬ 
swer to tbe declaration of Mr. S., that peon sla¬ 
very existed in Vermont. After which, 

Mr. Downs obtained the floor, and spoke at 
length in favor of the Compromise. 

Mr. Pratt offered the following amendment, 
which he said was acceptable to Senators on all 
sides of the Chamber, in which was a substitute 
for that of Mr. Davis of Mississippi. 

Mr. Davis’s amendment proposed to prevent 
the Territorial Legislature from passing any law 
which should interfere with those rights of prop¬ 
erty which grow out of the institution of slavery 
as it exists in any of the States of this Union. 

“ That the legislative power of said Territory 
shall extend to all rightful subjeots of legislation 
consistent with the Constitution of the United 
States and the provisions of this act; but no law 
shall be passed interfering with the primary dis¬ 
posal of the soil, nor to introduce or exclude 
African slavery.” 

I propose further, after the word “slavery.” 
to insert the following: 

“ Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to prevent said Territorial Legisla¬ 
ture passing such laws as may be necessary for 
the protection of the rights of propery of any 
kind whioh may have been or may be hereafter 
lawfully introduced into said Territory.” 

So that the section will provide that we have 
no power to pass any law either to introduoe or 
exclude African slavery. I believe this amend¬ 
ment will meet with the approbation of those who 
are disposed to support the bill. 

Thursday, May 23, 1850. 


Mr. Chase presented a petition of citizens of 
Marietta, Ohio, asking the adoption of measures 
for the adjustment of international difficulties by 
arbitration ; which was referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Chase presented petitions asking for the 
prohibition of slavery and the slave trade in tbe 
Distriot of Columbia and tbe Territories of the 
United States, against the admission of more 
slave States, and also for a jury trial to fugitive 

Mr. Corwin presented petitions on the same 
subjects. 

' Mr. Hale introduced the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a select committee of three be 
appointed by the Chair, with instructions to in¬ 
quire and report to the Senate what alterations 
or amendments of the rules of the Senate, if any, 
be necessary, relating to admission on the floor of 
the Senate. 

After discussion by Messrs. Hale, King, Man- 
gum, and Foote, the resolution was agreed to; 
and the Chair appointed Messrs. Mangum, Foote, 
and Hale, said committee. 

The Compromise bill was again taken up, and 
Mr. Soul 4 took the floor, and spoke in reply to 
Mr. Downs. He spoke of' his duties, and his 
determination to fulfil them. He remarked upon 
the manner of the Senator from Kentucky as 
being a little overbearing, but be would not com¬ 
plain of it. Tbe South had been losing consider¬ 
able ground ever since the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky offered bis Compromise. What 
has become of the hope that the territories back 
of tbe Sierra Nevada were one day to have access 
to the ocean? What had become of the delusive 
promise of “ suitable boundaries?” 

The Wilmot Proviso was commended by its 
boldness. With the advocates of that Proviso, it 
was Proviso or no Proviso. Why did not the 
friends of the South, in the committee of thir¬ 
teen, meet the question ? Mr. SoulO considered 
that the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Pratt] was an assent to the posi¬ 
tion which he took the other day. The amend¬ 
ment removed the objection to the original sec¬ 
tion, as it provided for the protection of slave 
property. Mr. SoulO replied to the argument of 
his colleague, Mr. Downs. 

Mr. Foote took occasion to explain that the 
proviso offered by Mr. Pratt was agreed upon, 
some days ago, to remove necessary objections. 
Mr. Pratt’s amendment was agreed to on all sides 
before the honorable gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. SoulO) spoke. It was universally satisfac¬ 
tory to the Southern Senators. If his colleague 
(Mr. Davis) had not in his amendment used a 
term—ownership—which was to some objection¬ 
able—though not to him—his colleague’s amend¬ 
ment would, in like manner, have been adopted, 
Substantially, no amendment had been made in 
tbe original clause. 

Mr. Hale rose to say that the Senator from 
Mississippi had fallen into an "error in saying 
that the Senators all around had agreed to the 
amendment, and for himself he should not assent 
to it. He preferred to treat the original bill as 
a totality. 

Mr. SoulO prooeeded to argue that the fugitive 
slave bill Was interesting to Louisiana as well as 
to Kentucky. But the slaves escaped from Lou¬ 
isiana by every boat that oame into her ports and 
run upon her rivers. They went away in ships 
from the ports. Louisiana lost many every year. 
He proceeded to oomment on the provisions of 
of this fugitive slave act. The weaker party 
should be more careful of its rights; when 
stronger, the South would yield none. Even if 
the South be beaten, he would not say that he 
was for disunion. 

Mr. Mason next obtained the floor. 

The Senate adjourned. 


Friday, May 24, 1850. 

Mr. Corwin presented several petitions against 
Slavery in the Territories; against the admission 
of more Slave. States; for the abolition of slavery 
and the slave trade in the District of Columbia, 
and in favor of a jury trial for fugitive slaves. 

The bill reported from the Committee on Fi¬ 
nance, to establish a branch mint at New York, 
was taken up. 

Mr. Dickinson spoke at length in its Support. 
He showed that New York was the commercial 
emporium; that two-thirds of the duties were 
paid there. 

Mr. Benton approved of the bill, but desired 
an amendment, which he moved, to establish a 
branch mint at San Francisco. 

Mr. Pearce said, if it was an original proposi¬ 
tion to establish a mint, he would place it in New 
York. But we had an extensive establishment 
at Philadelphia, and one of sufficient capacity to 
do all the coinage of the country. 

Mr. Butler moved an amendment, establishing 
a branch mint in Charleston, and advocated it at 


Mr. Clay said that the amendment of the Sen- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Benton] was “ ineongru- 
us.” He would, however, overlook its incongru¬ 


ities if the Senator would abandon his objections 
to the compromise bill. 

Mr. Cooper made an elaborate statistical speech 
against the bill. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. King, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Webster, Mr. Pratt, and Mr. 
Jefferson Davis. 

The question was taken on the amendment of¬ 
fered by Mr. Butler to establish a branoh mint 
at Charleston, S. C. This was decided in the 
negative—yeas 19, nays 25. 

Mr. Benton’s amendment was lost—yeas 24, 
nays 25. 

The bill was postponed to Monday, and the 
Senate adjourned till Monday. 

Monday, May 27,1850. 

After the business of the morning hour, the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of the om¬ 
nibus bill. 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi oalled for the reading 
of the amendment of Mr. Pratt. 

Mr. Davis stated that when the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. PrattJ offered his amendment, it 
was accepted by himself. He objected to the 
amendment as now printed; the original amend¬ 
ment, when shown to him in manuscript, had not 
the word “lawfully” in it; had it been, be should 
have objected to it at once. 

It has been suggested to me that there may be 
a great deal of difference as to what we mean by 
this wor,d “lawfully.” We here legislate under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
I recognise no other authority, and I claim all the 
rights to whioh I am entitled under the Constitu¬ 
tion and laws of the United States, and I will not 
yield one jot or tittle of them. If it is meant to 
be insinuated, by the introduction of this word 
“ lawfully ” into the amendment, that the laws of 
Mexico shall be supreme, and above the Constitu¬ 
tion and laws of the United States, I am willing to 
go before tbe country on that question. I there¬ 
fore propose a modification of this language ; and 
I do so to meet that question, and to put myself 
under the shield of the Constitution of theUnited 
States. I therefore ask leave to modify the amend¬ 
ment by striking out tbe word “ lawfully.” 

Leave being granted, the amendment was mod¬ 
ified accordingly. 

Mr. Mason being entitled to the floor, made a 
two hours’ speech against the compromise bill. 

Tuesday, May 28, 1850. 

Mr. Hunter from the Committee on Public 
Buildings made a report in regard to tbe enlarge¬ 
ment of tbe Capitol. The Senate, in accordance 
with the report, passed a resolution amending the 
rules of the Senate, so as to enable the Commit¬ 
tees of both Houses on Public Buildings to act 
jointly. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the resolution in regard to removals from office. 

Mr. Turney addressed the Senate, showing the 
injustice of the Administration in removing Jesse 
B. Clemens, marshal in Tennessee. 

The morning hour having expired, the Com¬ 
promise bill was taken up. 

Mr. Underwood addressed tbe Senate in favor 
of the bill. 


HOUSE OE REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday, May 21, 1856. „ 

Mr. Harris of Illinois, by unanimous consent, 
submitted an ammendment to the bill to admit 
certain articles of the growith or production of 
Canada into the United States free of duty, upon 
the condition that the like articles of the growth 
or production of the United States are admitted 
into Canada free of duty; which amendment was 
committed, to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Conrad, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported a bill to authorize the Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral to contract for the carrying the mail in steam¬ 
ers between New Orleans and Vera Cruz, and any 
intermediate ports ; which having been twice read, 
Mr. C. moved to refer it to the Committee of thO 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr Porter moved that the bill be referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
Agreed to. 

Wednesday, May 22, 1850. 

Reports were made from standing committees, 
id various resolutions offered during the morn¬ 
ing hour. 

On motion of Mr. Strong, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. McLane of Maryland, in the 
chair,) and prooeeded to consider the reports from 
the Committee on Elections oh the credentials and 
memorial of Almon W. Babbitt, as delegate from 
Deseret, and on the credentials and memorial of 
Hugh N. Smith, as a delegate from New Max-4 
ico, respectively praying to be admitted to seats in 
the House of Representatives. 

The Committee first proceeded to oonsider the 
majority and minority reports of the Committee 
on Elections in the oase of Hugh N. Smith. 

The majority report concludes with a resolution 
declaring that it is inexpedient to admit Hugh N. 
Smith, Esq., to a seat, in this House as a delegate 
from New Mexico, and the minority report 
declares that it is expedient to admit him to a 


Mr. McGaughey gave notice that at the proper 
time he would move to amend the resolution of the 
minority of the committee by adding thereto a 
proviso to the effect that the admission of Hugh 
N. Smith as delegate should not be deemed as an 
expression of opinion in relation to the claim of 
Texas to the territory lying on the east side of the 
Rio Grande; but, on the contrary, that the bound¬ 
ary should be left open to future adjustment. 

Mr. Strong spoke an hour in defence of the re¬ 
port of the majority of the committee. 

Mr. McGaughey next obtained the floor, but 

elded to a motion that tbe Committee rise.; 
which was agreed to, and the Committee rose and 
reported progress. 

On motion of Mr. Thompson of Mississippi, the 
House postponed the farther consideration of this 
subject till the first Tuesday in July next. 

Thursday, May 23, 1850. 

After the consideration of various unimportant 
reports, Mr. Burt, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill from the 
Senate to increase tbe rank and file of tbe army 
and to encourage enlistments, reported the same 
back with an amendment. 

The amendment proposed to insert in the bill 
the following words: 

“ And to cause such portion of the army as may 
by law be serving on foot to be properly equipped 
and mounted.” 

Mr. Burt proposed that this bill be put on its 


Mr. Jones of Tennessee moved to refer the bill 
to the Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. Burt explained the absolute necessity of 
the immediate passage of the hill. He remarked 
on the exposed condition of the frontier; the sav¬ 
age conduct of some of the tribes in murdering 
men and carrying their wives and daughters into 
captivity for tbe purpose of obtaining pay for their 
release. He appealed to the House to pass this 
bill, which merely increased the rank and file 
of eaek oompany, and authorized the mounting of 
some of the companies engaged on the frontier, 
when necessary. 

A debate ensued, which was participated in by 
Messrs. Evans of Maryland, Cobb of Alabama, 
Potter, Bayly, Kaufman, Caldwell of Kentucky, 
Giddings, Houston, Schenck, Haralson, Burt, 
Howard, Richardson, Caldwell of North Carolina, 
and Marshall. 

Mr. Harris of Illinois gave notice of his inten¬ 
tion to offer at the proper time a substitute for 
the bill. 

Mr. Howard also gave notioe, in tbe course of 
tbe debate, that at the proper time be would move 
an amendment to tbe bill under consideration, pro- 


uuuer censiuerauon, pro¬ 
viding that two regiments of rangers shall be 
raised, to be armed with rifles and Colt’s pistols, 
to serve as long as the exigency of the service 
might require. 

Pending the question, the House adjourned. 

Friday, May 25, 1850. 

The Speaker stated that the first business 
order was the bill from the Senate, to increase the 
rank and file of the army and to encourage enlist¬ 
ments, on the amendment thereto, reported yes¬ 
terday from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
viz : “ to cause such portion of the ajmy as may by law 
be serving on foot to be properly equipped and 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The previuos question, after a short debate, 
demanded, and the bill passed by the following 


Yeas —Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Ashmun, 
Baker, Bay, Bennett, Bissell, Booth, Bowdon, 
Bowlin, Briggs, Brooks, William J. Brown, Bur¬ 
rows, Burt, Chester Butler, Cabell, George A. 
Caldwell, Joseph P. Caldwell, Calvin, Campbell, 
Carter, Casey, Chandler, Clarke, Coleock, Cole, 
Conrad, Corwin, Deberry, Dixon, Alexander 
Evans, Nathan Evans, Fowler, Freedley, Gentry, 
Goodenow, Gott, Gould, Grinnell, Hall, Hal¬ 
loway, Hampton, Hay, Ilaymond, Hebard, Hil¬ 


liard, Hoagland, Hollatlay, Holmes, Houston, 
Howard, Howe, Hunter, Inge, Joseph W. Jack- 
, William T. Jackson. James L. Johnson, Kauf- 
l, Kerr, George G. King, John A. King, La- 
Sere, Leffler, Marshall, Mason", McClernand, Mc¬ 
Donald, McGaughey, McKissock, Meacham, Mil¬ 
ler, Morehead, Morton, Ogle, Otis, Owen, Phelps, 
Pitman, Potter, Putnam, Reed, Reynolds, Risley, 
Robinson, Savage, Schoolcraft, Seddon, Shepperd, 
Silvester, Spalding, Stanly, Alexander II. Ste¬ 
phens, Thaddeus Stevens, Taylor, William 
Thompson, Thurman, Toombs, Vinton, Walden, 
Waldo, Watkins, Wellborn, Wentworth, White, 


Williams, and Winthrop—107.1 
Nays —Messrs. Albertson, Allen, Ashe, Boyd, 
Albert G. Brown, Buel, Cable, W. R. W. Cobb, 
Conger, Crowell, Disney, Doty, Dunham, Durkee, 


Featherston, Fuller, Giddings, Gilmore, Gorman, 
Green, Haralson, Harlan, Ishain G. Harris, 
Thomas L. Harris, Hibbard, Hubbard, Andrew 
Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, Jones, Julian, Pres¬ 
ton King, Littlefield, Horace Mann, McLanahan, 
McMullen, McQueen, McWillie, Meade, Millson, 
Morris, Olds, Orr, Parker, Peaslee, Powell, Rob¬ 
bins, Sackett, Sawtelie, Richard II. Stanton, 


Stetson, Strong, Sweetser, Thomas, Jacob Thomp¬ 
son, Tuck, Wallace, Wildriek, Wood, and Wood¬ 


ward—59.' 

The House then resolved itself into the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole on the private calendar, and, 
after some time spent in the consideration of pri- 
bills, the Committee arose, reported progress, 
and the House adjourned till Monday. 

Monday, May 27, 1850. 

The Speaker stated that the first business in 
order was the consideration of the report of the 
Select Committee, appointed to investigate the 


charges against the Doorkeeper, Mr. Horner. 

Mr. Brown of Mississippi offered the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That Robert E. Horner, the acting 
Doorkeeper, be and he hereby is discharged. 

After some debate, on motion of Mr. Inge, the 
whole subject was laid on tbe table—yeas 96, 
nays 68. 

Mr. Crowell asked tbe unanimous consent of 
tbe House to introduce, in pursuance of previous 
notice, a bill to abolish the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia. 

Objection being made— 

Mr. Crowell moved a suspension of the rules. 

Mr. Giddings demanded the yeas and nays on 
this motion, which were ordered; and, being taken, 

ere as follows: 

Yeas— Messrs. Albertson, Alexander, Allen, 
Andrews, Ashmun, Bennett, Bingham, Bokee, 
Briggs, Wm. J. Brown, Buel, Burrows, Chester 
Butler, Cable, Calvin, Campbell, Carter, Casey, 
Chandler, Clarke, Cole, Conger, Corwin, Crowell, 
Dickey, DiBney, Dixon, Doty, Dunham, Durkee 
Nathan Evans, Fiteh, Fowler, Freedley, Fuller’ 
Giddings, Gilmore, Goodenow, Gorman, Gott,’ 


vjmuiugB, uiimore, uoouenow, urorman, UOU, 
Gould, Grinnell, Halloway, Hampton, Harlan, 
Thomas L. Harris, Hebard, Henry, Hibbard, 
Hoagland, Howe, Hunter, William T. Jackson, 
Julian, George G. King, John A. King, Preston 
King, Leffler, Littlefield, Horace Mann, McKis¬ 
sock, McLanahan, Meacham, Morris, Newell, 
Ogle, Otis, Peaslee, Pitman, Potter, Putnam, 
Reed, Reynolds, Risley, Robbins, Robinson, Rose, 
Sackett, Sawtelie, Sohenck, S.okooleraft, Silvester, 
Spalding, Sprague, Stetson, Strong, Sweetser, 
Taylor, Wm. Thompson, Thurman, Tuok, Under¬ 
hill, Vinton, Waldo, Wentworth, White, Wild- 
rick, Winthrop, and Wood- 


Burt, Cabell, G. A. Caldwell, Joseph P. Caldwell, 
W. R. W. Cobb, Coleoek, Conrad, Deberry, Ed- 
mundson, Alex. Evans, Ewing, Featherston, Hall, 
Hammond, Haralson, Isham G. Harris, Sampson 
W. Harris, Haymond, Hilliard, Holladay, Hous¬ 
ton, Howard, Hubbard, Inge, A. Johnson, Jones, 
Kaufman, Kerr, La Sere, Mason, McMullen, Mo- 
Queen, Mo Willie, Meade, Miller, Milson, More- 
head, Orr, Outlaw, Owen, Phelps, Powell, Savage, 
Seddon, Shepperd, Stanly, Richard II. Stanton, 
Alex. H. Stephens, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, 
Wallace, Watkins, Wellborn, Williams, and 
Woodward—64. 

After the roll bad been called— 

Mr. Parker asked the unanimous consent of 
the House to vote, be having been absent when 
''s name was called. 

Objection being made— 

Mr. P. stated that he would have voted in the 
negative. 

[Many of the members were absent from the 
city, and others had paired off with the absentees, 
and a few dodged.] 

Tbe California message was next taken up in 
Committee of tbe Whole, and speeches were made 
by Messrs. Thomas and Bennett, when tbe Com¬ 
mittee arose, and, after the transaction of unim¬ 
portant business, the House adjourned. 

Tuesday, May 28, 1S50. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole, and proceeded to the consideration of 
tho bill to oreate the office of Surveyor General in 
Oregon, and provide for the survey, and make do¬ 
nations to the settlers, of the public lands. 
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company, 2d regiment of artillery, while on their march 
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(he good Lord will abundantly bless and prosper them. 
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recommend tl .___ „ 

valuable, excellent , and simple contrivance. 

Yours, most truly, WILLIAM F. JOHNSTON. 
Mr. J. A. Ddodals. 

Washington City, May 14,1SS0. 

.' “ ' 'e spoken of by Gov- 

i opinion that it is by 


or Johneton, and co 


tr fully in 




Washington, May 14,1850. 

1 cononr with the gentlemen within in their testimony in 
ihalf of the utility of Mr. Dngdale’s invention for the m o- 
ction, security, and successful working of bees. * 

H. CLAY. 

Horace Greeley, in the Tribune of March 23, says: “ This 
Invention affords infallible security against the ravages of 


Patent Aeencu Office, 
Washington, D. C., May 16,1850. 

I have been for a series of years an agent for procuring 
patents for inventions. 1 do not hesitate to say that, in my 
judgment, no invention within my knowledge more com¬ 


pletely meets the object intended than the bee hive patented 
Mr. Dugdale, 1 have already ordered such a hive for my 
muse. J. BIGELOW. 


;ownship, county, and State rights, apply 
io will send engravings of the hive] andk 
construct and use it, 

JOSEPH A. DUGDALE, 


Selma, Clark Co., 6hio. 
Letters will find me at Kennett Square, Chester connty, 
Pennsylvania,^or^ Waterloo’ Seneca county, New York, 


W 1 


WHEELAN & WOOD, 

HOLES ALE and Retail Boot and Shoe Manufacture 
.ign of tbe BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 


SEWARD’S LIFE OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMSe 

THE RIGHT OF PETITION! 

T HE Life am 
ADAMS, S 


f New York, by William 


to enter into any thing like an elaborate 


Quincy l 


id evidences of bia 




t bril- 




oatbematical nicety, at the same time avoidin^everything 
edious and prolix. As a writer, it may be doubted whether 
governor Seward has any superiors. * * * * 
Louisville Examiner. 

We hare read tbii 


ith great satisfaction, and 
ie pleasure afforded us, but for the services rendered 7 hu- 

anity. * * * * 

Lowell Republican. 


i-e glad to 


II account of 


e been 


dons will rest upon his efforts to break down tbe tyranny of 
nCongJeas andeljewhert^ Tl^ eulo J z ® d ^ r - Adam . 8 
oart of his life, as if it was something not very creditable to 
turn, and to be talked about as little as possible. Mr. Sew- 




Mr. Adams 


biography as being a clear an 




is, a fond of his- 
uo8t interesting 
lie library, and a 


pages of our h 
William H. Si 


ohn Quincy Adams. Ne: 
re such great and good n 
ory, we should glory in hs 


AGENTS WANTED, 
- early all parts * " " 
count will be gh 


United 
Address, post paid, 


d their deeds. 

whom a liberal dis- 


‘ts of the United States. * 


DERBY & MILLER, 
iblisbers, Auburn, N. Y. 
receipt of the price, to all 


T HIS new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mrs. Bailey, and published at WaahiuKton, can be bad 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 25 Cornhill. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Parts, May 9, 1830. 

To the Editor of tlm National Era : 

The paBt week has been a joyous one at Paris. 
Everywhere we have had life and gayety. This 
people, so cheerful and light-hearted when not 
provoked or oppressed, seemed to be disposed to 
relaxation after the suspense and anxiety of the 
electoral campaign, and to come into the streets 
and promenades, after having kept at home for 
fear of giving some pretext for outrage by the 
police. They thronged to the Hotel de Ville to 
hear the result of the election announced, and 
separated quietly to the theatres, to the exposi¬ 
tion at the Palais Royal of tapestry and porce¬ 
lain from the Government manufactures, to the 
spring races at the Champ de Mars, and to the 
celebration of the anniversary of the Republic. 
Hundreds of thousands were collected on Satur¬ 
day at the ffite, and on Sunday at the races, but 
there was not the slightest disorder or accident. 
The good humor and politeness of the French 
enable them to move together in immense crowds 
without bad humor or fighting. There was not 
even a seditious cry raised, not a single “ Vive 
la Republique! ” disturbed the equanimity of the 
Government and police. Merry laughter was 
the only sound that rose above the hum of the 
immense multitudes. Saturday afternoon, at an 
early hour, the Tuilleries garden, the adjacent 
square called Place Concorde, the Champs Elysties 
beyond, and the long and broad avenue running 
from them up to the Triumphal Arch, were dense¬ 
ly crowded with foreigners, country people, and 
all classes of the Parisian population. The 
dy workmen who had made the revolution and 
pardoned so generously their enemies, walked 
side by side with them, without reproaching 
them with ingratitude. Party divisions 
forgotten in this immense mass of human 
tures. It was the anniversary of the proclama¬ 
tion of the Republic by the representatives of the 
people. The Government had demanded forty 
thousand dollars for its celebration. The money 
had been voted, but instead of celebrating the 
Republic, the Government had devoted the funds 
to the oelebration of Bonaparte’s expedition into 
Egypt. Shameful misappropriation! and per¬ 
fectly understood by the people. 

The chief decorations for the fete 
Place Concorde. In the middle, the tall obelisk 
of Luxor was surrounded with sphynxes, which 
seemed out in granito, and the pedestals were 
graved with the names of the Generals of the 
army of Egypt. In a line with the obelisk 
two fountains, twenty feet high, and shaped like 
uros; evergreens and flowers were twined about 
the edges, and the water gushed in white foam 
from the top, and poured in cascades 
sides, making the large, fresh roses and dahlias 
tremble in the sunlight. The symmetry and 
beauty of these urn fountains were exquisite. 
Fluted columns, placed in lines around the 
square, supported statues, white as the purest 
snow. At each corner of the square stood a lofty 
triumphal arch, covered with the glorious names 
of the Empire and of the Royalty. Chains of 
lamps were festooned around the sides of the 
square by means of tall poles, from the top of 
each of whioh floated the colors of the Empire. 
The name of the Emperor oould everywhere be 
seen, but where was that of the Republic ? Alas! 
the two letters R. F. on oneof the streamers were 
the only recognition of its existence. The cele¬ 
bration of the Republic had been changed by 
Governmental jugglery into an apotheosis of the 
restless prisoner of St. Helena. The question 
was frequently asked, in the early part of the 
day, “ What will the people do ? » The people 
answered by a profound silence: it will not 
its strength in resenting petty insults. 

The soone at night was one of fairy beauty. 
The observer who stood at the gate of the 
Tuilleries garden, looking towards the Place, 
saw the bright festoons which surrounded it, the 
corner arches gleaming with the light of a thou¬ 
sand lamps, the soft lustre of astral globes shining 
mellowly through the falling water of the foun¬ 
tains, immense coats of arms, each formed of innu¬ 
merable lights of different colors, reflected from 
hundreds of statues. To the left,' fifty blazing 
pyramids of parti-oolored lamps led the eye to the 
Palais Bourbon, whose outlines were all figured 
in light; the broad steps of the palace presented 
eight long lines of luminous points. To the right, 
two immense palaces looked as if the eaves were 
composed of blading diamonds, while each window 
seemed a many-oolored brilliant. In front, as 
as the eyo could reach, two chains of lights 
tended in graceful festoons along the Champs 
Elys^es; and in the distance, rookets of every hue 
flamed far up in the sky. 

Such was the enchanting ffite of the 4th of May, 
a glaring mockery of the misery and insult to the 
legal institutions of the country. When the Re¬ 
publicans get into power, one of their first acts 
should be, to pass a law punishing with fine and 
imprisonment any member of the Assembly who 
shall propose wasting the treasury of France for 
the idle diversion of the capital. The Parisians 
admired the taste of the arrangements, and the 
lard and lamp sellers profited by them. There is 
no money in the treasury; the tax payers 
overloaded; the deficit is increasing. In this state 
of things, the ministers can find nothing better 
do than to spend forty thousand dollars in light¬ 
ing up a square! 

But this sort of folly is common among the 
who rule the earth at present. In their eyes, the 
people is a great infant, amused with the sound of 
a rattle, or stretching out its hands 
flame of a candle. 

The fashionable season is about ti 
London, but is nearly over in Paris. In a short 
time, everybody that is anybody will have left 
town for the springs, or for Switzerland, 
London, or for the pleasant country residences in 
the interior of France. Already 
numberless carriages flying over the city; the 
owners are making their last calls. They 
like the swallows that wheel in giddy circles 
around their summer homes before darting off on 
their southward flight. These calls are said to 
be in the morning. Now, if you do not know at 
what time morning commences in Paris, yon 
might make a call at a very unseasonable hour' 
The other day, I asked a lady friend of mine 
what hour I should present myself at the reception 
of a family which had treated me with great 
tesy. 11 Oh! go early in the morning, if you would 
enjoy a chat with them.” “ But at what hour 
“ Certainly, not later than between two and four.” 

Know, then, simple-minded inhabitant of 
unsophisticated country—you, who have been 
acoustomed to think morning the first flashing of 
the ohariot wheels of the king of day—know that 
you are the victims of a most unfashionable error. 
A Paris morning commences in the afternoon. 
The more fashionable the man, the later his 
morning commences. To your snob friends, you 
may pay a visit as early as ten ; and you may 
up the rounds of the ladder of the sooial hierarchy 
by placing the commencement of each 
ing later, as his rank is higher. The gradation 
reminds one of Davy Crookett’s account to his 
constituents of the hour of dining at Washington. 
Said he, “ The olerks and under-officers generally 
dine at three, the members of the Plouse at four, 
the Senators at five, and the Cabinet at six.” 

“And the President, you’ve forgot the Presi¬ 
dent!” shouted a hearer. 

“The President” said Davy, hesitating as to 
the difference to be made between the Cabinet 
and the head of the Government, the old hero of 
the Hermitage, “ the President—well, he doesn’t 
dine until next morning.” 

Whatever may be the morning of the President 
of France, his evening commences about ten 
o’olock. Once a week, (Thursday evening,) the 
doors of the Elyses National are thrown open for 
the Presidential levees. Last Thursday, after 
mailing my letter to you, I received a square let¬ 
ter about the size of Peter Parley’s History for 
Children, and, tearing off the envelop, found astiff 


glazed card of about the same size. A half-print¬ 
ed, half-written note communicated the assurance 
that I would give M. Bonaparte, President of the 
Republic, muoh pleasure by consenting to pass 
the evening with him. Supposing that that much- 
tormented person had not enjoyed himself much 
since his election, or at least since seeing the 
bright face of Chevalier Wykoff, (see Democratic 
Review for that gentleman’s account of his visit to 
the President,) I could not find it in my heart to 
refuse him the pleasure he solicited. At half past 
ten, therefore, I was at the Elys6e. The gate of 
the court was guarded by soldiers ou horseback 
and on foot; the court itself was filled with car¬ 
riages, the broad flight of steps before the door 
was covered with rich carpeting, and at each e.nd 
stood a dense crowd of liveried footmen and out¬ 
riders, waiting there the orders or exit of their 
masters and mistresses enjoying themselves inside. 
A portly servant threw open the glazed door, and 
I found myself in the entry. Half a dozen lack¬ 
eys, in the well-known livery of theEmperor, were 
in waiting. One took my cloak. As I passed into 
the antechamber of the saloons, another took the 
card of invitation, and in the next moment I was 
in the midst of the most polished society in the 
world. Two immense saloons connected with 
each other, and forming two sides of a triangle, a 
long narrow gallery thrown from one to another 
across the hypothenuse, and one or two handsome 
parlors, were well filled, and persons detached 
from the crowd were wandering through a long 
suite of handsome, well-lighted rooms. The Pres¬ 
ident was in one of the large saloons, surrounded 
by hundreds of persons, talking in the intervals 
of the waltzes to his friends, and those presented 
to him, and then forced to retreat before the 
whirling mob of pretty women, put in move- 
t by the first sounds of the music. Happy 
, if he never have to fly before a pres- 
less gentle! A diplomatic friend, who had 
pointed out to me some of the celebrities present, 
offered to present me to the hero of Strasburg and 
Boulogne, our princely host. As he probably had 
very little to say to me, and I absolutely noth¬ 
ing to say to him, I declined the offer; but 
who knows what I may have lost by this indiffer¬ 
ence? Had I only whispered to my friend to 
present me as the countryman of Wykoff, the 
prophet and chevalier, I might have got a place in 
the next Cabinet, and, at any rate, nothing less 
than an ambassadorship could have come of it, 
But we never know when to take at the flood the 
tide which lends to fortune. 

As I stood, for some time, only a few feet from 
the President, I had the best opportunity for ob¬ 
serving him. He was dressed simply and in 
very good taste, nothing indicating his position 
except a broad green riband across the breast. 
This was worn by the ministers, also. His man- 
s are simple and easy, tinged, however, with 
almost imperceptible air of reserve. There 
was not the slightest unusual oeremony in his in¬ 
tercourse with his guests, nothing to distinguish 
him from other gentlemanly hosts. What has 
been generally said about his stupidity of expres¬ 
sion does not correspond to the reality. How far 
it may be the duty of a man in high office to at¬ 
tempt looking bright, to have the glance of an 
eagle, the height of a column, and other qualities 
attributed in mythological and fairy books to all 
kings, I cannot pretend to decide But to judge 
Louis Napoleon by the standard of common hu¬ 
manity, I should say that he is not at all of unpre¬ 
possessing appearance, but rather of the contrary. 
Nor is he so small as some Jove to paint him. If 
you should see him without knowing who he is, 
you would describe him as a well-bred person of 
forty or thereabouts, about the middle size, well 
formed, and very slightly inclined to corpulency. 
You would probably say nothing about his intel¬ 
lectual expression, one way or the other. Persons 
love to find in M. Bonaparte’s face the indications 
of his political errors and follies. If they should 
apply the same rule to the other men who have 
been in power in France, the Versailles galleries 
would present nothing but rows of idiotic physi- 


The resolutions which have been introduced 
into the Senate by Mr. Clay, in order to effect a 
compromise of the great questions now agitating 
the country, seem to meet with but little favor at 
the North, and still less at the South, though 
perhaps his propositions are as fair and as likely 
to propitiate both parties as any that can be made; 
but while we may commend the motives which 
have influenced him in bringing forward his 
propositions, we cannot so well commend his sa¬ 
gacity in not perceiving their utter futility; and 
this arises from his ignorance, in common with 
all Southern statesmen, of the true state of feel¬ 
ing at the North in regard to the extension of 
slavery and the responsibility of the General 
Government in its support. It is a common mis- 
the South, if not a wilful one, that the 
North are purposely and wilfully aggressive, and 
entertain a malicious and unfriendly feeling to¬ 
wards the South; and Southern statesmen often 
found their opinion in regard to the North upon 
“ ‘ of feeling existing at Washingtc 


Numerous celebrities thronged about the Pres¬ 
ident. Among others I noticed M. Thiers, the 
gentleman who enticed him into the Boulogne 
folly in order to arrest him ; M. Mold, who acted 
for years as his jailer; Marshal Soult, who op¬ 
posed in full council the petition of the prisoner 
at Ham for permission to watch at the bedside of 
his dying father, and return to his prison after 
performing the last duties of a son. There were 
there, also, Baroohe, Rouber, De Falloux, and 
hosts of others who formerly thronged the sa¬ 
loons of Ledru Rollin and Cavaignac, and who 
have destroyed every power they have flattered, 
like poisonous parasite vines which wither the 
tree they pretend to shelter. 

Then there were officers all shining with brass, 
gold, and tinsel; diplomatists shining with stars 
and crosses; Turks in red caps with black tassels; 
blond Englishmen, and crowds of the loveliest 
women. You need not suppose that all were in 
full dress. One of the most prominent figures 
in the waltzes was a young Turk in frock coat 
and black vest. Not a few black stocks and neck¬ 
cloths were sported by seedy-looking gentlemen, 
who were, perhaps, part of the wreck of the Em¬ 
pire left in distress on the republican coast. 

The toilet of the ladies was in exquisite taste. 
The dresses were of all colors and fashions, but 
generally suited to the style of beauty of the 
wearer, it being one peculiarity of the French 
ladies not to follow a fashion that does not suit 
them. A low dress is avoided if it shows a pair 
of bony shoulders; a too sharp collar bone has 
its angles hid by a bow of ribands; a ruff re¬ 
lieves a long neck; the side hair in wavy tresses 
gives more fulness to a wan cheek, and a touch of 
paint effaces a premature wrinkle. Why should 
they not make themselves as agreeable as pos- 


At midnight, the gay assembly was gayer than 
ever. The dance, the music, the stars, the 
crosses, the uniforms, the rich robes, the flashing 
diamonds, the soft glance of beauty, the generous 
wines, all added to the fascination of the scene. 
I left the palace, and got into the street. The 
first object that met my sight was a sunken-eyed, 
hollow-cheeked woman, who with her two little 
ohildren asked for alms to save them from starva¬ 
tion. Yours, &c., 


P. S. The debate on the bill for changing 
the electoral law will not take place before eight 
or ten days. Three millions of Frenchmen are to be 
disfranchised. The Socialist lenders are preach¬ 
ing peace and submission. Whether they will 
be successful or not is as yet doubtful. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Sir: With your permission, I would like to 
state a few things, through the Era, on a subject 
in whioh all have a deep interest, some of which 
may be new to some of your readers, viz: Pno- 


Mr. Pitman, a gentleman in England, a few 
years ago invented a new method of spelling and 
reading, by which a child may be as thorough a 
reader and speller in one year as it could 
the old system in four years. 

Iu the speaking of all English words, Mr. Pit¬ 
man supposed that we used one or more of forty- 
two impulses of voice. He took our old alpha¬ 
bet, as far as it would go, to represent these im¬ 
pulses of voice, and supplied the deficiency with 
new letters. He printed newspapers and books 
in his new system, to diffuse a knowledge of it. 
Men in this country, appreciating the discovery, 
adopted it and commenced operations; printing 
books, &c, with his phonetic alphabet. 

Some time elapsed before much praise or objec¬ 
tion was raised against it. Some said that with 
“ such ” an alteration they would support it 
other had another objection to be removed before 
he would adopt it; &o., &c. 

Finally, Mr. Pitman, seeing the necessity of a 
hearty cooperation on the part of all its friends, 
announced that, if all who felt an interest in the 
language reform would meet in convention, and 
agree among themselves, he would agree with 
them. Accordingly, a convention was held in 
1847, in England. The convention dropped two 


of Mr. Pitman’s letters—considering that he had 
made a distinction where there was no differ¬ 
ence—and altered the form of some others. 

Mr. Pitman acquiesced—losing all his books, 
papers, some type, &c., of course—which has pro¬ 
duced uuiversal harmony and unanimity through¬ 
out England and some of the phonetic press of 
this country. Others, who have books, papers, 
&e., of the old alphabet—the one abandoned by 
Mr. Pitman and the convention—yet continue to 
sell off their old books, &c, without informing 
their readers that there has been suob a conven¬ 
tion in England, or its result. Old almanacs are 
not very valuable, and the above-mentioned facts 
have rendered old phonetic books of about the 
same value. 

That I may be as brief as possible, I will only 
add that Longley & Brother, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have a depot of school-books printed in the 
alphabet agreed upon by the English convention 
and Pitman. They also issue a newspaper, called 
the “ Fonetic Advocate,'” semi-monthly, for one 
dollar per annum. 

I believe there are other places where school¬ 
books may be obtained, in the new alphabet , but 
cannot, with positiveness, now refer to them. 

James Adair. 

Troy CrOve, Laselle Co., III. 

P. S. It would very much oblige many of your 
readers if yourself or Mr. Whittier would make 
some remarks throwing further light upon this 
subject. J. A. 


For theNational Era. 

THE COMPROMISE. 


a neighborhood is settled about the same time, 
this benefit is enjoyed by the whole, and is mutu¬ 
ally reciprocal. Bat in the present state of 
things, it usually happens that this increased 
value goes into the pockets of speculators. And 
this is by no means all. The maker of these im¬ 
provements himself is obliged in many cases to 
an exorbitant price for the soil, and then 
for neighbors, till some like himself are wil¬ 
ling to pay the speculator’s price. Purchasers 
might frequently do better than to buy land at 
such advanced prices. But on account of want 
of information respecting Government lands, or 
a deBire to locate near friends, or perhaps most 
of all for the sake of a partial credit, many, and 
those too of the poorer class, pay three and even 
four times the price which was originally paid 
for the same. 

I see that I must close. But I hope I have said 
enough to turn your attention somewhat more 
strongly in this direction. 


the limited observation afforded by Northern 
members of Congress, who, though they may rep¬ 
resent a political party very well, yet do not and 
cannot represent the deep, moral question of sla¬ 
very now so generally felt at the North. For the 
collisions which must of necessity ensue in Con¬ 
gress upon such a question, not only prejudice 
the South against the best men sent there from 
the North, but also against the people whom these 

-io not always fully represent; for they mnBt 

part politicians, while the people are serious, 
calm, and conscientious, and are moving en masse, 
without a partiole of ill will or excitement against 
the South, as a people, but solely because they 
feel personally responsible for the extension or 
continuance of a great evil, wherever the Gene¬ 
ral Government have the power. It therefore 
becomes with a vast many at the North a ques¬ 
tion of conscience, almost of religious duty, to 
preserve, even to unborn generations, the bless¬ 
ings of Freedom, How, then, can this be a ques- 
“ oof compromise? For, in all moral questions, 
know that compromises are fatal. With the 
South the case is widely different; they have not., 
it is evident, the same sense of responsibility, or 
attachment to the Government or the whole 
Union, as we have. All acts or proposed acts of 
the General Government are judged of as ques¬ 
tions of political expediency, and not of moral 
right or wrong, for which Southern men are in¬ 
dividually responsible. Their attachments are 
also wholly local—their State (except the honors 
and emoluments of the General Government, in 
which they Bhare so liberally) is their nation. 
That this is not a question of party or self-inter- 
nust be manifest to the South ere this, how- 
unwilling they may be to admit it. It is a 
question which has nearly broken up party lines, 
and must finally destroy one or the other of the 
old party organizations. Pecuniary interests have 
nothing to do with it; for, most certainly, present 
pecuniary prosperity would follow the extension 
of slavery, especially in New England. So well 
aware are certain interests here of this, that among 
them non-intervention finds its strongest and most 
numerous advocates. 

And the unwarrantable and unconstitutional 
annexation of Texas, from which act all these col¬ 
lisions have grown, was secretly favored by this 
class, but these are now powerless. By the mass 
of the people it is felt to be a question of im¬ 
mense importanoe—one that must yield to all 
questions of political or pecuniary consequenoos, 
■ question to be discussed on broad principles of 
ight, with calmness and deliberation; but ono‘e 
dopted, as well might the granite hills be moved 
from their foundations, as the people of New 
England be moved from their purpose to clear 
themselves from all responsibility in the continu¬ 
ance or extension of this great evil. For its ex¬ 
istence in the old States, however much they may 
wish its removal, there is no such feel tog, no such 
purpose. It is true that slavery may die out in 
these States in time, but if such is God’s pur¬ 
pose, it is vain in man to rebel; and if the means 
taken to extend slavery, as in the war with Mex¬ 
ico, shall prove the very means to curtail and 
destroy it, who shall say nay ? It is God’s de¬ 
cree. It was perhaps for this that the treasures 
of California were so long hidden. It was for 
this that the iniquitous war with Mexico was 
permitted to be successful; and it will be, per¬ 
haps, for this, that the greatest instrument of 
slavery in that war shall be the greatest in God’s 
providence, for its overthrow, and the wrath of 
be thus rebuked, so that all men may recog- 
His hand, and it shall be to His praise. It 
is not then with the North a question of personal 
or sectional feeling, but one of great moral and 
personal responsibility, not only to our country, 
to our fellow man, but to God. This feeling is 
scarcely represented in Congress, and not at all 
urged upon those who are setting at defianoe not 
only the will of the People, but what seems to be 
the will of God. 

With these views, now so generally entertained 
at the North, where is there room for comproa 
mise? We have heretofore compromised with 
this great evil, until its demands must be met 
now; for now it demands a sacrifice, not only of 
liberty, but of consoionce; its settlement is all 
the more difficult for past compromises; so will it 
be hereafter, if it is compromised now. Better, 
far better, would it have been for us, if our motto 
in times past had been what it must be now, no 
compromise with sin, no compromise with evil. 
Wherever we are responsible, wherever duty and 
conscience may call upon us to act, to do, or to 
suffer, let us do, and leave the consequences 
where they belong. Threats and violence will 
not move us; cutting off the supplies of the Gov- 
ernment, and blocking its wheels, is a childish 
spite, unworthy of the South, and whioh must 
react upon themselves. The South have raised 
the issue; Liberty and Conscience will decide it. 


May 14,1850. 

Sir: Having seen a letter from the honorable 
R. H. Stanton to yourself, and which you propose 
to publish, containing an extract of a letter written 
by Isaac Sheen, I deem it just to the Mormons in 
Great Salt Lake Valley to state, that I have re¬ 
ceived a letter from Mr. Sheen, to the same pur¬ 
port with that addressed by him to Mr. Stanton. 
You are authorized to publish this statement, 
should you think proper to do so. Very respect¬ 
fully, your obedient servant, 

J. R. Underwood. 

Dr. J. M. Bernhisel. 


your address, signed by Wm. Smith 
and several others, to which my name was attached, 
remonstrating against a State organization for the 
people of Deseret. Now, sir, permit me to say, 
that although I cannot fellowship the religious 
doctrines of the people resident there, known as 
Mormons, yet I have become satisfied that there 
are many false statements in that memorial, and 
also in the memorial of William Smith and others, 
from Illinois. It was my firm belief at the time, 
that the representations of William Smith, on 
whioh those false statements were based, could be 
relied on; but I have ascertained that I hate been 
greatly deceived in regard to his veracity. His 
complaints against the Deseret Mormons are un¬ 
worthy of any attention. I cannot think of troub¬ 
ling you with a detail of all the disclosures which 
have been made concerning the hypocrisy, licen¬ 
tiousness, treachery, deceit, slanders, and lies, of 
William Smith. 4 * * * * I find that his 
accusations against the Deseret Mormons are the 
ebullitions of a malicious heart, and have been 
made by him to divert attention from his own 
outrageous villany and licentiousness. I have 
been credibly informed that to the memorial 
which William Smith sent from Illinois he 
attaohed the names of persons who never author¬ 
ized him to do so. I have the honor of being 
your obedient servant, Isaac Sheen. 

Eton. R. H. Stanton, Washington , D. C. 


For the National Era, 

THOUGHTS FOR THE PEOPLE - No. 7. 


According to Emile de Girardin, France has 
expended 6,648,479,000 francs in preparation for 
war since 1S31—upwards of $75,000,000 a 
year in preparation for war alone! Mr. Girardin 
says that more than half the amount thus ex¬ 
pended in France is raised on the necessaries of 
the poor and of the industrial classes. Is it won¬ 
derful, then, that nearly half the people of that 
country have to go barefoot ? 

The armed peace establishment of Great Brit 
ain costs nearly $100,000,000 a year. The an¬ 
nual interest on the war debt is a little more than 
$100,000,000, making the people of that country 
pay about $200,000,000 a year for past and fu¬ 
ture wars. The London Times states that nine- 
tenths of this sum comes directly or indirectly 
from the industrial classes. Now, allowing the 
industrial classes to number 15,000,000, this would 
be $12% a piece, $100 for a family of eight per¬ 
son—a tremendous drawback upon the country. 
No wonder that the people of England are over¬ 
worked, poorly fed, and multitudes of them wholly 
uniustructed. 

But this country, though as yet expending but 
$20,000,000 a year on the armed peace establish¬ 
ment, is travelling faster towards such results as 
the above, than ever France or England travelled ; 
and has actually made greater progress since the 
days of Washington, than either of those coun¬ 
tries has ever made in so short a time. 

The people of England have been reduced by 
slow degress, mainly through the war system, ’ 
a condition in which, after toiling hard and e 
ing the bread of carefulness, they must oast the 
last farthing into the vortex of war expenditures. 
c ”'"" longer follow in their steps? 

Pacivicus. 


Shall w 


LAND REFORM. 


Much has been said in some of the papers 
about granting the public lands, in limited quan¬ 
tities, to actual settlers, at a price which would 
barely meet the cost of survey and transfer. This 
arrangement would doubtless be of great service 
to the landless, and might for a while be a partial 
relief from the land monopoly and land specula¬ 
tion, so oppressive in all this region of country. 
This measure would doubtless reduce the pi' 
of speculators’ lands, and secure a homestead t_ 
few, who would otherwise continue without. But 
it is my opinion that the price of Government 
land is not so great as to be a very serious hin- 
derance to a poor man in his efforts to become a 
landholder. It is true that the offer of laud from 
the Government at greatly reduced prices would 
act as a stimulant, at the same time that it would 
afford a little substantial aid. But I think far 
greater benefits would be conferred upon the 
State, as well as upon individuals, by a law whioh 
should limit the amount of land owned by any 
one individual to the quantity kept under profit¬ 
able improvement; or where the owner is- 

and not yet ready to improve, to a definite : 
ber of acres, say 160. Perhaps the time may 
come when a law limiting the size of farms might 
be desirable, but at present there is no such ne¬ 
cessity. 

The great evil that afflicts us—that prevents 
population, and makes the poor the servant of the 
capitalist—is the accumulation of land in the 
hands of those who have bought to sell, and not 
to improve. By this, not only are the best loca¬ 
tions often retained in a state of nature, but pop¬ 
ulation is also thereby widely dispersed, the c5st 
of improvements considerably enhanced, as fre¬ 
quently men are obliged to fence entirely around 
their farms, instead of joining land with others 
already improved or improving. No one can 
make an improvement in a new country, without 
increasing the value of the lands adjacent. When 


One oi 




THE MORIONS, 




At the request of Dr. J. M. Bernhisel, 
lish the following correspondence: 

House of Representatives, May 14,1850, 
Sir : It is proper I should submit to you the en¬ 
closed letter from Mr. Isaac Sheen, one of the 
signers of a petition which I presented to the 
House at an early part of the present session, 
remonstrating against the admission of Deseret 
into the Union, and charging the Mormon popu¬ 
lation of that Territory with immorality, treason, 
and other crimes. Mr. Sheen, I presume, desires 
by this recantation to remove all prejudice 
against the interests of the people of Deseret 
which may have been produced by that memorial; 
aud I know of no more effeotual means of accom¬ 
plishing his wishes than by publishing so much of 
his letter as may be necessary to show his with¬ 
drawal of the charges, and his reasons for doing 
With muoh respect, your obedient servant, 
R. H. Stanton. 

Dr. J. M. Bernhisel. 


Covington, Ky., May 4, 1850. 
Dear Sip. : About five months since, a memorial 


Raidway Accidents.—A return relative 
railway accidents has been published, from which 
it appears that the total number of persons 
killed on all railways open for public traffic ’ 
the half-year ending December 31, 1849, w 
106. Of these, 73 were killed, owing to their 
own misconduct or want of caution, 11 being 
passengers and 62 servants of the company ;2r 
ire trespassers, killed by improperly crossing 
standing on the railway; 1 was a child killed 
by an engine running off the rails and enter- 
’ lg a house, and 2 were suioides. Of fatal ac¬ 
cents, arising from causes beyond the control 
of the victims, only two have occurred, and those 
are among the servants of companies or contract¬ 
ors. Of the persons injured owing to their own 
misconduct or want of caution, 10 were passen¬ 
gers and 37 servants of companies or contractors 
and of those injured from causes beyond their 
control, 54 were passengers, and 3 companies’ ser¬ 
vants. Seven persons were injured by improp¬ 
erly crossing or standing on the railway, who 
wer9 neither passengers nor servants of the com¬ 
pany, and one child was injured by an engine 
running into a house. The total number of 
passengers conveyed during the period referred 
to in the return WaB 34,924,469. The number of 
miles of railway open at the beginning of the 
half-year was 5,447, and the number open at the 
end was 5.996, being an increase of 549 miles du¬ 
ring the half-year .—English paper. 


tation of a smith making a nail. The whole 
thing was so ludicrous that I laughed, the only 
time that I ever disgraced the pulpit with any¬ 
thing like mirth. 


imbug. —This frequently used word is a cor¬ 
ruption of “ Hamburg.” When war prevailed on 
the continent, so many false reports were fabri¬ 
cated at Hamburg, that one would signify his 
disbelief by saying, “You had that from Ham¬ 
burg ; ” and thus “ that is Hamburg,” or “ That is 
Humbug,” became a common expression of in¬ 
credulity. 


G. W. SEATON, 

A TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, arid Solicitor b i 
Chancery, will give prompt, attention to all bu-inest 
rusted to his care in this and the adjoining counties. 
lonngstown, Mahoning Co., & May 9—ly 

“GRAHAM!" 

THE MAGAZINE OF THE UNION! 


THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT, 

Under the care of Dr. C. Baelz, 

C ONTINUES to. be open for the reception of invalids. 
Many improvements have hr 


SB during six years of 


The location is retired and pleasant, a mile and a half east 
of Brownsville. The daily intercouwe between Pittsburgh 
and Brownsville, with boats, affords easy access from the 


omfprts, and linen f, 


re per week, payable weekly. 


BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 

No, 25 Cornhill. 

T HE National Era comes from Washington to this offioe 
by Express, anil is delivered by carriers in any part of 
' i city proper, at $2 75 a year, freeaf postage; single 


•ty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
le new A dministration, when questions of the most thrill- 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfully solicited by 
Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhill. 


SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS. 

JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STOCK, 
At No. 2, Milk street, Boston, 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS 

Of every known variety and quality, from the highest to the 
lowest cost. 

FRENCH SACKS, VISITES, MANTILLAS, 


rtioles t 


substitute 


so, SILKS in the proper widths, for those who prefer to 
make these garments for themselves. 

ALL KINDS OF CANTON AND INDIA 
SHAWLS AND SILKS; 

In particular, an immense variety of CRAPE SHAWLS, 


a full assort- 


BLACK INBTA SATINS and SILKS, allqualities. 


CASHMERE SCARFS arid MANTLES. 

BLACK SILKS and BLACK SILK SHAWLS. 
BAY STATE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS. 
CAMELEON SATINS and SATIN HE CHINES. 
FRENCH SATINS, all colors. 

BOMBASINES and ALP ACC AS finest qualities. 


WIDE SILK VELVETS, for Mantillas and 
w(ralll gay to purchasers of the abov, 

est possible prices, and wi _.. .... 
foods as cannot be found at other 

_ JEWETT it PRESCOTT, 

March 14—3m No. 2. Milk street, Bosto 


yjSFfr&tuShS-s, 

ities and styles of goods 




THE NEW GRA3FENBERG WATER CURE 
REPORTER 

I S published monthly, containing thirty-two large octav 
pages, devoted to the dissemination of the principles 
life, health, and true medical reform. It will aim to ex ' 
clearly, intelligibly, and soientffloally, the principles 
processes of Hydropathy. 

Henry Foster, M. D,, Editor. 

Regular Contributors. 

N. Bedortha, M. D., New Lebanon Water Cure, N. Y. 

S. O. Gleason, M. n --- * 

O. V. Thayer, M. 

P. H Haven ’ TVT 

N. Y. 


Glenhaven Water Cure) J^L Y. 
u., Cooperstown Water Cure, N. Y. 

D., Greenwood’s Springs Water Cure 




R. S. Haughton, M. B. 

Terms, always 


it, New York. 


II. HOLLAND, Publisher, Utica, 


T70R purifying the blood, and for the cure of Scrofula, 
-T Rheumatism, Stubborn U cers, Dyspepsia, Salt Rheum, 
Fever Sores, Erysipelas. Pimples, Bdes, Mercurial Dis- 


— es, Cutaneous Eruptions, Liver Complaint, Bronchitis, 
Consumption, Female Complaints, Loss of Appet ite, Gen¬ 
eral Debility, *c. 

THE RECORDS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, 
abounding as they do with ample testimonials to the value 
aud efficacy of different medicinal agents, scarcely furnish a 
parallel with the results recorded from a multitude of living 
witnesses to the great worth of SANDS 1 SARSAPARIL¬ 
LA. The remarkable cures of a great variety of diseases, 
effected by its timelyadministration, furnish conclusive ev¬ 
idence of this fact, and the experience of fourteen years has 
won for it a deserved popularity that no other preparation 
ever attained. Its extensive use throughout the world, and 
the numerous unsolicited testimonials received by t*- — 
prietors, stand as beacons and landmarks to the sc 

and diseased, holding forth the inviting language of i_ 

agement—do not despair. Thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands who-suffered without hope, groaning day and night 
under pain and anguish, beyond the power of language to 
convey, have not only h een relieved, but permanently cured- 
It has been approved by the medioal faculty, introduced and 
extensively used in hospitals, nnder the watchful eye of 
physioians, with the happiest results. The preparation be¬ 
ing entirely vegetable, renders its adininistratic-*-' " 


bled frame* 

The following testimonials are selected from an 


—altitude of those we are daily receiving; and for further 
confirmation, the reader is referred to the Family Recipe 
and Medical Almanac, furnished gratuitously by all ottt 


New York, July 27,1849. 
entlemen: Words can bnt feebly f 
lonveying the pleasing intelligence f 


se of your 


a Xi 


stored to perfect health by the 
saparilla. She was afflicted with a severe cutaneous disease, 
xaa-ai-fc™--UO.W. a. “ft; 80 that it would 


_if the body, t. 

npossible to touch any part that 
the head, face, and hands, were covered 

_noseofafish; the hair fell out. in large qu„._ 

Les; and walking caused the most excruciating agonies, as 


An American Sailor. was found at Sunderland, 
in the streets, greatly excited with drink, and he 
was taken to the police station. When there, he 
suddenly started from a bench, gained a yard, and 
clambered over some iron rails; a policeman at¬ 
tempted to save him, but the sailor slipped from 
his grasp, and fell a depth of forty feet. None 
the worse for his tumble, he climbed a wall, and 
got into the street. He was pursued ; he leaped 
into the river, was chased in vain for some time 
by a boat, but was at length caught by the jacket 
as he rose from diving nnder the boat. He was 
soon after given up to a party of shipmates, as his 
vessel was then on the eve of sailing. 

. English.paper. 


A Modest 'Yankee. —The following unique 
petition was gravely presented in the Massachu¬ 
setts Legislature lately, and referred : 


: To the Honorable Senate and House of Representa- 


“ Sirs : I wish to have my name changed to that 
of Franklin Maoy, instead of Stephen Maey, be¬ 
ing a relative of the illustrious Dr. Franklin, and 
having a mind like his. 

“ Which your petitioner will ever pray. 

“ Stephen Macy.” 

The petition was accompanied by historical 
vouchers of the petitioner’s relationship, extract¬ 
ed from Folger’s almanac. 


Great Age this we live in. —People don’t 
laugh now-a-days—they indulge in merriment. 
They don’t walk—they promenade. They never 
eat any food—they masticate it. Nobody has a 
tooth pulled out—it is extracted. No one has his 
feelings hurt—they are lacerated. Young men 
do not go courting the girls—they pay the young 
ladies attention. It is vulgar to- visit any one— 
you must only make a call. Of course, you would 
not think of going to bed—you would retire to 
rest,. Nor would you build a house—you would 


Laughing jn the Pulpit. —Said Mr. C-, 

a Presbyterian minister of some notoriety, I nev¬ 
er laughed in the pulpit but on one occasion, and 
that came near procuring my dismissal from the 
ministry. About one of the first discourses I was 
called to deliver, subsequent to my ordination, 
after reading my text and opening my subject, 
my attention was directed to a young man with a 
foppish dress, and a head of exceedingly red hair. 
In a slip immediately behind this young gentle¬ 
man sat an urchin, who must have been urged on 
in his deviltry by the evil one himself, for I do 
not conceive the youngster thought of the jest he 
was playing off on the spruce dandy in front of | 
him. The boy held hto fore finger in the hair of 
the young man about as long as a blacksmith 
would a nail-rod in the fire to heat, and then, on 
his knee, oommenoed pounding his finger in lim¬ 


it affected the joints more than any 
edalso a long-time from an affection 

effecting a c 
leiical skill ■ 


nd externally, w 


-availing, 

H yum Sarsaparilla. The disease was 
:nm, but her whole system, internally 
altogether deranged; but so complete 


Sarsaparil!___ 

m one dozen bottles, that shi 
for years previous to taking 


Rapid Butter-making. —Lately was exhibited 
before the Lord Mayor, Lady Mayoress, and 

several of their friends, in the justice-room, the ... 

American churn, which in ten minutes produced I with general debility, and a prostration of the nerv 
tour pounds of butter from five quarts of cream. ‘ 

The merits of the invention were palpable. One I -—a to. —n-i A-.„ 

of its recommendations is its great simplicity. It 
operates on a beautiful principle, aS was acknow¬ 
ledged by all who witnessed the experiment. 

The meohanioal action of the air, which is min¬ 
gled with the cream in such a manner that a tho¬ 
rough separation of the particles takes place, 
prevents the cream from frothing on the surface, 
and does its work with astonishing rapidity, and 
in the most complete manner. The result of the 
experiment of yesterday exceeded the expecta¬ 
tion of those before whom it was made; the state¬ 
ment made by the exhibitors being that the butter 
would be produced from cream in twelve minutes, 
and from milk in five minutes. The butter was 
washed in the churn by pouring off the milk, 
putting in cold water, and pressing the butter 
against the Bides of the churn, moving the dasher 
backwards and forwards, and changing the water 
until it remained clear. 


the^Sariaparilla. 

My object in making 
have suffered as she hi 

My wife unites with me in heartfelt thanks; and believe 
me, gentlemen, yours, sincerely, 

FE RRIEk NAZER, 82 Nassau 
Messrs. A. B & D. Sands. 

B. For a corroboration of these facts, apply to Mr. H. 


at Messrs. Bowen & McNam 


City and County of New York, ss. 

Ferrier Nazer, betog duly sworn, doth depose and say that 
the foregoing statement, to whioh he has subscribed hie 


no and accurate, to the best of his kt 


rn and subscribed, 


Gentlemen : My wi 


th with: 


his 27th day of Jnly, 1849, hefor 
C. S. WOODHULL, Mayor. 
Durham, N. J, June 30,1849. 
ufferedwith a distress and bun 
years, and my daughter was a 




suited varions physicians and tried _ _ 

without muoh benefit, until we heard, through Rev. Thomas 
Davis, of the great medicinal value of Sands’ Sarsaparilla. 
On his recommendation, my wife and daughter decided 
trying it, and soon experienced permanent benefit. 
daughter’s skin assnmea a new appearance entirely; from 
being rough, hard, and scaly, it became smooth : ’ 

My wife’s sufferings are almost gone, and its uf 

time longer, it is my firm belief, will produce a per_ 

Yours, with respect, G. S. HENDRICKSON, 

Pastor of the Baptist Church at tt 
Messrs. Sands. English Neighborhood. 

Bardstown, Ky ., July 10,184?. 
Gentlemen : It is my dhty to communicate facts in rein 
tion to the benefieiaL effects of your Sarsaparilla My wife 
was afflicted with inflammation and soreness of the stem- -*■ 
of the worst character,; her limbs and chest were m 
swolien; she had constant headache, and last spring was 
tacked severely with inflammatory rheumatism, the 1 
medical aid we oonld obtain afforded only momentary re] 
and while in this situation, she heard of the many remai 
We cares effected by the use of Sands’ Sarsaparilla, 


I believe has no 


1 send this statement as an sot of justice, beliei 
he my duty to enoourage the suffering nortionof t-h 
family to nse Sands’ Sarsapa 
parallel in the catalogue of mt.. .. ., . 

With feelings of lasting gratitude, I remain your friend 
SAMUEL P, HARGER. 

Messrs. Sands. 

Boston, Mass., August 31,1849, 

Gentlemen: Last spring I was attacked with rheuma 
tism in the lower part of my body, extending down to wj 
feet; and sd severely was I affected.that 1 oonld not stanc 


Sarsaparilla, bnt none of them did me 
np all hope of being our ' ' 

Sands’ Sarsaparilla. I --—_ 

ness of stating to you that the pain ha 


wb en a friend advised . . ^ 

- ’ 1 expecting it Would 

es 1 have the happi- 

^ |§___ 

Kndeleot! 


GLORIOUS Y0LU1E OF GRAHAM’S MAGAZINE, 

Commencing with the July number. 

T HE original projector and proprietor of Graham’s Mag- 
acme having again assumed the entire management of 

if UNRI VALLED ^XiIeLLENCE witlAhTnumber 
for Jnly, The early copies will be ready for the mails on 
1 one Gth, and will be illustrated with the most 
Splendid set of Engravings that has ever appeared 
in an American Work , 

We defy the proudest English Annuals to excel in magnifi- 
oence these beautiful specimens of artistic skill. 

THE PARIS FASHIONS, 

Rored in the unapproachable style of the French artiste 
in -o ....j re p res< , nt correctly the elegant 


if Philadelphia, and Stewart of 
e of their authenticity will be fo 
lese gentlemen, simultaneously w 
m of GRAHAM’S MAGAZIN1 


lonthly pnbli 

Paris, to forward promptly those correct and 


1 attempts at imitation 


re re-engaged, ana 
f most splendid a' 


ing: 


W? r $iSor 

James ^ZussellLmelL 
JM. ™ ipple ’ 

George E. Prentice. 
Alfred B. Street, 

N P. Willis , 

William Cullen Bryant. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Henry William Herbert, 
James Pennimore Cooper 
Richard Penn Smith, 


m such writers as th 
I. C. Moreheid, 


Henry 1 _ 

J Bayard Taylor, 
George H. Boker, 
R. H. Dana, 
Robert T. Conrad, 


1. T. Tuckerma?i, 
X J- Peterson, 

2. II. Standard, 

lodore S. Pay, 


Mrs. E. J. Eames 
Mrs. Eliz. Oakes Smith, 
Mrs. Joseph C. Neal, 


T. Buchanan Ili 
Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
Mrs. Emma C. Embury, 


rs will also lend the p 


: Graham.” Ai 

ver of fresh pens and vigorous 
Magazine the recognised or 

—•«*«»« -* ovudtry. 

Splendid Portrait of Jenny Lind. 

A magnificent likeness of this world-renowned woman will 
appear in the July number. This gem of art is engraved 
from an original picture, and cost one hurt 
London, to have it engraved. It is the m 
..... **.» ha8 eTer a pp 8ared j„ .Graham’s 
ontaining this exqnisite productic 

. -- stereotyped, and an extra edition 

copies printed. 


as practica 

l'" i 


TO INVESTORS. 

T HE subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun¬ 
tries, and will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as 
to a thorough knowledge of the _ 

ance with the details connected wim one easiness oi rue 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
-itu which they transact all business intrusted to them. 
Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
iformation, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
stent, by writing to thesubscribera, without incurring the 
ipense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

ModelB oan be sent with perfect,safety by the Rxpresees. 
Rough sketohesand descriptions can be sent by mail. 
Forevldenoeof theircompetenoe andintegrity.theywonld 
espeotfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 


BENNETT’S DAGU ERREAN GALLERY, 

Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 

T HE citizens ofWashington and strangers visiting the 
city are respectfully informed that the snbsoriher has 
just opened a gallery as hbove, whioh he has fitted np in e.e- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 

^ AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 

den him to say will be^prommnoed by competent jutesTuUv 
equal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ- 
ced m the United States. 

takenaTshorfnottee'Tlso'cra 1 ' bT if m '' hes ’ 

Pictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 
Perfect satisfaction warranted iu a 1 cases. 

The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. N. S. BENNETT. 

Jan. 31—ly 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
-^TILUAM B. JAKYIS, Jun,, i 


m, Columbus, Ohio. Office in PlatPe newbuild- 


leotedwlth the profession, 


glen haven water cure 

T his Establishment, having been completely refitted 
this winter, is now ready for tbe reception of visiters. 


beautifully 
^.iH-ueateles lake, i 
ample in quantity. 

Albany, or Buffalo, can be brought by railroad, 
boat on Skaneateles lake, to the CURE, and from 
part of the Stateean teach it by tbe Binghat 


from New York, Boston, 


! te Tht 


A great chance for Three Dollar Subscribers. 
We will send three dollar subscriber? to the new voluii 
July number, a very splendid m 


premium plate, caller 

“ THE FIRST PRAYER,” 

Or Butler’s magnificent print of 

“ Christ Blessing Little Children,” 

Just finished in a very masterly Btyle—a large Cabinet Pie 


Five dollars will pi 


Ten dollars sent by elubs to one address, five co 
Twen ty dollars sent by clubs to one address, elet 

ers will be promptly furwarded'four j 

ely upon the exact fulfilment of onr pr_ 

GEORGE R. GRAHAM, 

May 9—3t- No. 134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


Editorial friends may 




JOHN W. NORTH, 

A TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, an. 
-lY Agent, Fails of St. Anthony, Minnesota 


T HE January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 
number of the New Volume—is now readyfor the mails 


while 


with which th 




.. efforts to elevate the character ( 

cun,*, literature of the country have been crown 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for th 
ume. It is welj kuown that no other Magazine ev 
ed in the English language has presented such i 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Fauldin a ,.... , 

Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone i 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work 
* -• -xamination of our last volumes will show that these At. 
lished writers^have all furnished for this misccUan] 


g, Herlurt, 


MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY’!!! 

W B. JARVIS, Attorney at Law, Columbus, Ohio, will 
• give particular attention to the collection, in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri; Kentucky, Iowa, and 
Visconsin, of that class of claiins long since marked as 
Lose,” “Uone West,” and “Not Collecta'hle” by mer- 
hants, newspaper publishers, manufacturers, and others, 
ive years 7 experience has given him confidence; hence 
there will be no charge, but so lar as collections are made, 
“^epfc postage. Cards, giving references, terms, and in- 


STS 


wm __...... Th£ 

-itribntors, will continue to enrich our 

pages with their productions; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of coarse, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
i”- "nsuocessfbl. In every department, the highest tab 
e country will be enlisted, and no. effort epared to 
its present reputation as the leading literary peri¬ 
odical of America. 

Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal¬ 
led by those of any other Establishment. 

For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the States 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for one year 
and mezzotint portraits, on proof sheets, of Gen. Taylor. Gem 
Butler, Gen. Soott, Gen. Worth, and Uapt. Walker. These 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library piotnres. They are engrav ed from undoubted ori • 
ginais, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
price of a year's subscription to Graham’s Magazine. Or, at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we will 
send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
works, or a magnificent print, from the burin of a celebrated 
English artist. 

i or five dollars, twooopies yearly,and a set of the portraits 
above named, to each subscriber. 

’ ' “ ‘ cly,andaoopyoftheMaga- 


OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 

THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 

O LD Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 

has long been known as the Auth— «--» «*--* 

genuine original “Townsend S 


.. I' 


zine to the postmaster or other person forming the_ 

dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 
HHl-- - mpyofthe Magazine to the person 


subscriber, ai 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI¬ 
TUTE, 

A CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States—sit< 
ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county tow 
of Gloucester Oonnty, New Jersey, and five miles from Re 
Bank—having been opened'under favorable auspices, is no\, 
in successful operation, for the . cure of Gout, Rheumatism, 

eases, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter, formerly of 
Morristown, N. J., and recently of the Round Hill Retreat, 


This Institution was built 
Establishment, is capable of 
and abundantly supplied with 
The treatment of disease bj 


pressly for a Water Cur 
ammodating fifty patient* 
'■t&' of the purest, qmlity. 


Water Cure’Institution was opened irfth^U. and there- 
both acute and chronic diseases, 


suit of i ts administration, 


. to refer to the nu¬ 
merous and astonishing cures which have been effected at 
this institution, (notwithstanding they have permission from 
many patients to do so.) Should any applicant, desire in- 
- m -iferred to the patients 


formation of this kind, they will be referred to the pa 
themselves, who will certify to the benefit which th< 
oeived while at the Parkeville Institute. 

The winter is the beat season for Hydropathic treatment- 
“Diseases gallop on towards a cure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are more manifest, 77 
re-action being then more easily produced. 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 

The location of the Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible sup- * 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fully carrying out the principles and prac¬ 
tices of the Water Cure , 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 
Has been constructed after the European plan; every room 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath. The 
doueh has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water, 
mu- a. l-iv at tendants have been selected with 




■ : ■ i’i,: 

Paraeville 


_ __tiles from Philadelphia, s 

rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious a 
enterprising 'armers. Communication may be had with I 
City, either by water or otherwise, several times dai 
There are churches and schools in its immediate vicinity. 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In¬ 
stitution to the diseased, would also tender them the com- 


- -four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 

-that, Eight Dol'ars per week, which includes board, 

treatment, and all other charges, except washing. Those re¬ 
quiring extra accommodation, w m ^ --—•- 


benefit of a careful examination: In every in- 
i doctor will candidly state his opinion, and then 
Will beat liberty to become patients or not, as 
_: proper. This examination can be made in Phila¬ 
delphia, or at the Institute, " ’' ’ ~ ‘ “ 


to be paid at the time o 

t of the water treatment, by enelosing te^ 


■RHRR—■ .statement of their- 

Application to be made to Samuel Wbbb, Secretary, 58 
South Fourth St., Philadelphia, or to n ” 
premises. 

Patients will be expeeted to bring 
sheets, two large woollen blf- , " i ~ ~ 


Institute. 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure 
die horses, (for Ladies or Gentlemen,) an 


m be purchased at the 


Octyls"-?? 8 d 


institute to Red Bank. 




JOHN BANVARD, 

31 Chambers st. 

Messrs. A. B. fy D. Sands. 

Maracaibo, Venezuela, April 12,1849. 
Gentlemen : 1 consider it- a duty due the public to make 


valnable Sarsaparilla. About three years since 1 was at¬ 
tacked with rheumatism in my shoulders, and also in my 
legs; and so severe was the pain, that I was unable to sleep. 
I tried all of the best medicines I could hear of, without re¬ 
ceiving any benefit, until through the advice of a friend I 
procured some of your Sarsaparilla; and after using four 
bottles, in the course of fifteen days, l found myself entirely 
well. I have no hesitation in saying your Sarsaparilla is 
the best medicine I ever took, and oan confidently recom¬ 
mend it to my friends and the p 
obedient servant, 


JfcSURUN. 

Messrs. Sands 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. <5* D. 
SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton street, corner 


Canby & Bartlett, Baltimore- *’• Brown, Philadelphia. 
George Dexter, Albany. Chs. Hienstreefc, Troy. 

Seth W. Fowle, Boston. E B. Hinman, Cincinnati. 

J. B. Wilder & Co., Louisyille. May 2—eo3m 


'ii, mast,and8lop-fed 
iS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 


SPRINGDAEE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
rpHLS Institution is agreeably situated in a healthy j 
A of Loudoun county, Virginia, eight miles west of L< 
burg, arid two miles south of the stage road leading fr 
Washington to Winchester. 

The summer term will commence on the 18th of Fifth 
month, (May.) The winter term will commence on th' 
of Eleventh month, (November.) 

The branches taught are—Reading, Writing, ArithL__ 

Geography, History, Grammar, Composition, Book-keeping, 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Alge¬ 
bra, Rhetoric, the French Language, Drawing, Painting, 
and Needlework. 

Lectures are delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astrono¬ 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experiments. 

A library, a cabinet of minerals, and philosophical appa¬ 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. The discipline 

the minds of tbe pupils a love of knowledge and desireof < 

Ce The C twffis^lbrT^ faud ^ashing, are $ 100 v- 

annum, or $50 per term of 23 weeks. The only extra charges 
are 50 cents per quarter for lights, pens, and pencils; $3 per 
quarter for French lessons; and the same for drawing and 
painting. Books and stationery furnished at the usual pri¬ 
ces, when required. 

Scholars sent to the Point of Rooks will be conveyed to 
ihooi free of charge, by giving timely notice, directed 


_ge. Persons wishing to briiS'l—< 

and carriages can have them xept in our stables, which are 
- iw and commodious, and the guests in onr Cure will receivt 
'try attention. JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 

Glen Haven, Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., April, 1850. 


April 2S 


BRATTLEBOROUGH WATER CUKE ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT. 

TjOHIS Establishment, having been put in complete order, 
>f the purest waterj and ample accommodations for 140 y&- 
... u the way by railroad from Albany, 


- lu-io, will ue .-silt by 
..A, 322 Broadway, New 

R. \V^ P slELHOh!FT C , r M e D. 
Brattleborough, Vt., March, 1850. March 21—Sin 


:w York, and Bostoi 
) cases treated there, 
it, on application to 1.. 
York. For farther inforn 


EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & CC 

Washington, D. C., 

1'YEALS in cheeks, drafts, acceptances, promissory no 
AJ bank notes, and coin. 


Notes i 


— J.U solvent banks in 
oa sold at the best prices. 

DRAFTS , NOTES, AND BILLS, 
fn Washington and Georgetown, collected, and rem 

g romptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New) 
oston funds, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 
COLLECTIONS 

Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on t 


EXCHANGE. 


E. B. CROCKER, 

/COUNSELLOR AT LAW, Solicitor in 
KJ South Bend, Indiana. Collections in r 
and southwestern Michigan will receive pro 


LARD OIL. 

IMPROVED LARD OIL—Lard Oil of the finestquality. 
L equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, oan always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 

“^THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


tu as the Author and 1)_ ... 

send Sarsaparilla” Being 
it its manufacture, by which 




scribed to those only win 
i.d -Wi„ e , Jt hafl reached me ears oi mai 
persons who had been healed of 
from death,^proclaimed its exceUe 


its worth and known 
nany, nevertheless, as 

and wonderful 


iroughout the length and bread 
Unlike young S, P. Townsend’: 
aver changes, but for the bettei 
sientifio principles, by a scientif 
idge of Chemistry, and the lat 
have all been brought into requis 


improves with age, and 


the Old Dt 


others, which, if retained in preparing it for use,produce fer¬ 
mentation and and, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsaparilla are so volatile, that they en¬ 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they art 
’ a scientific process, kuown only to thijpe 


r?nT, 


principles, which fly oil in vapor, or as an exhalation, under 
heat, are the very essential medioal properties of the root, 
which give to it all its value. The ’ 

Genuine Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’* Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsapa- 
gjj|““ -- - Capable of becoming 


everything ca] 




acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected: 
particle of medical virtue is seenred in a pure ana com 
trated form. and thus it is rendered incapable of losing 
healing properties. Prepared in i 

Innumerable Diseases. 

Ivor, by men, women, 
rs in tbe cure of Con. 


ter Complaint md ii ^RltenZuS^’oflla^uTpiUs, 
Costmeness.M Cutuneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, 


It possesses a marvellous eflloacy in all complaints arisir 
om indigestion, from acidity of tbe etr— ' ' 

• • • tion of bicod to tb 


the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chms’an&tfla6hes f 
over the body. It has not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expeotoration and gentle perspiration, re¬ 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, end every other part. 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 
iplaints. 


effectual In 


itTucted^suppressed, o 


painful menses, ii 


'and 7s 

raring all forms of the kidney disease. ' 
ing obstructions, and regulating the general sys- 


id strength to the whole body, and en 


aU &rms of 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents or relieves a_greatvariety of other disea 


-3 spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus 
ig, epileptic fits, convulsions, &e. 

Is not this, then, 

The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need 7 
Bnt can any of these things be said of S. P. Towt 
inferior article'! This young man’s liquid is not to t 
Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 
Grand Fact, 




Never Spoils, 




les containing it into fragments ; I 
ploding and damaging other goods! Must no 

-md be poisonoos to the system '! W nat: put arid 

-system already diseased with acid 1 What causes dvs- 

pepsia bnt aoid'! Do we not all know, that when food sonra 
in our stomachs, what mischief if produces!—fiatuleicc, 
heartburn, palpitation of theheart.liver complaint, diarrhoea, 
' -, colic, and corruption of t,^heblood? Whatisscrof- 

- *-■’"body'! What produces all the 


nla but i 


....eruptions of the f_,.....__ 

am, erysipelas, white swelling, fever-sores, and ai 
ms, internal and external'! ft ia nothing under : 
an acid substance, which sours and thus spoils 
ds of the body, more or less. What causes rheum 


F impurity of the blood, of deranged cir 


Heaven forbid that we should d< 
would hear the mortdistantresemb] 
article! and which should bring dov 
a mountain load oi complaints nude 


ceto S. P. Townsend’s 
upon the Old Dr. such 
uinatiov s from A gen ts 
ive used S. P. Town- 


that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob' 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, sndinfiniteh 
that they are unlike in every particular, having 


disease than any other common, nnscientr . _ _ 

. -'tee can the public have that they are re- 

icientific medicine, containing all the vir- 
! used in preparing it, and which are inca- 
rhieh might render them the agents of 


ceiving a genuine i 
tues of the article: 
pable of ohanges v 


It is to 


bosom, to restore health and bloom and vigor 

JACOB TOWrisENJ) 0 Was^ougMmafmn, 
nity and means to bring his 

Grand, Universal, Concentrated R 
within the reach, ancUo the knowledge, of all 
that they may learn and know, by joyful expel 




SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Principal. 


D3- For e 
May 9. 


:in Washington City by— 

J. F. Callan Z. D. & W. 
S. Butt . 


—,.-H. Gilmaa 

M. Delany 
Ridgely & Co, 


